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ARTICLE IV. 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH POST OFFICES. 


In a former number of this journal, [Vol. I., p. 67,] a variety of 
curious facts were given in relation to the mail establishments of 
Great Britain and France. It is now in our power to present some 
additional facts deserving of notice, in relation to the same subject. 
These are drawn in part from a report made to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States, by George Plitt, Esq,, a special agent, ap- 
pointed by him to visit the principal countries of Europe, for the 
purpose of obtaining information in relation to the mail arrangements 
adopted there, and printed by order of Congress. 

In regard to some of the details of management our article was 
more full than the report of Mr. Plitt. Other particulars however 
are given by him which we shall here notice, and as his statements 
refer to a later date, there are some disagreements. According to our 
statement, the number of persons employed in the London Post Of- 
fice (in 1837) as superintendents, clerks, sorters, and carriers, was 
696, and at the same date in the Paris Post Office, 1017. The 
penny postage system, which was introduced in England last year, 
has produced a great change in the duties of the London Post Of- 
fice, requiring a much greater number of agents. Accordingly, Mr. 
Plitt reports the number of clerks, sorters, carriers, and other persons 
employed, at 1903, including all the carriers within 12 miles of the 
Post Office. 
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The number of post towns, and of sub-offices and receiving 
houses, reported by Mr. Plitt is as follows : 


Post towns. Sub offices and re- 
ceiving houses. 


In England and Wales, 640 1821 
Ireland, 339 506 
Scotland, 229 403 


1,208 2,730 


It will be perceived that the number of post towns in the United 
Kingdom is but a tenth part as many as there are in the United 
States, and including the sub-offices and receiving houses, the num- 
ber is but a third part as many as there are in the United States. 

In France no post office is established in any village, except ina 
few special cases, unless it be seven or eight miles at least, from any 
other post office, nor unless the probable income will be at least 4,000 
francs. ‘The application must be also approved by the town coun- 
cil of the village, and by the Prefect of the department. 

In England, Mr. Plitt states that railway companies are obliged by 
law to carry the mail, when requested so to do by the Postmaster 
General, and at a price to be determined, unless mutually agreed 
upon, by the award of arbitrators. He states that at present the 
mail is carried upon nine different railways, at an average price of 
ninety dollars per mile per annum.”’ ‘This is calculated to give an 
erroneous impression, as several of the railways referred to are but 
partially opened, and the rate of compensation is temporary, and 
merely nominal, the stage coaches having been discontinued, and the 
mails necessarily transferred to the railways. Where a permanent 
arrangement has been made, a much higher compensation is paid than 
was previously paid for conveyance in stage coaches, on account of 
the greater speed. ‘The report states further as follows. 

‘On the great road from London to Liverpool, upon which the 
large mails for Ireland, Scotland, the British Provinces in North 
America, and for the United States are carried, the price paid per 
mile, per annum, is $107 50; and the contract time for the perform- 
ance of the whole distance of 210 miles, is twenty-three miles per 
hour; Jeaving London at half past eight o’clock P. M., and arriv- 
ing in Liverpool on the following morning at half past five, being 
altogether night service.” 

This language, though susceptible of an interpretation which would 
make it nearly correct, in its more obvious meaning, is grossly incor- 
rect. Accordingly we find that the Postmaster General in his annual 
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report to the President in December last, is led into a very material 
error. In this report he remarks : 

“In England, the average rate of compensation for railroad ser- 
vice is about ninety dollars per mile; and the highest sum paid on 
the most important routes is one hundred and seven dollars per mile; 
and the contractors are required to convey mails as often, and at such 
times as may be ordered by the Postmaster General. Here [that is 
in the United States] with a rate of compensation nearly two hun- 
dred per cent. higher, it has been found impracticable on many of 
the routes to obtain that control over the time of the departure and 
delivery of the mail, which is so essential to the service, and is ex- 
ercised on other routes.’ 

Now the facts in regard to the compensation paid for the convey- 
ance of the British mail by railway between London and Liverpool, 
are these. ‘The sum actually paid by contract on the London and 
Birmingham and Grand Junction railways, for conveying the mail 
from London to Liverpool and Manchester, and vice versa, is £26,- 
724 Is., 8d., or $128,278 58. The distance from London to Liv- 
erpool is 2094 miles, and from the point where the Grand Junction 
unites with the Liverpool and Manchester railway, to Manchester, 
164 miles, making a total distance from London to both the other 
towns of 226 miles. The sum paid divided by this distance, gives 
$566 97 cents per mile of road, or if divided by the distance be- 
tween London and Liverpool, $613. 

The sum paid to the London and Birmingham railway, 1124 miles 
in length, is £10,299 per annum. It is not altogether for night ser- 
vice, as stated by Mr. Pitt, but for two trips each way, one in the 
night, and the other in the day time, making 449 miles travelled 
daily. ‘The sum paid to the Grand Junction railway, for the service 
between Birmingham, and Liverpool and Manchester, is £16,425 
per annum. For this suin the mail is conveyed in three trains each 
way—viz., one day and one night train, anda third ata different 
hour, with a carriage fitted up for a travelling post office, by which 
all the intermediate offices are supplied. This train is probably con- 
tinued to London, but it is not included in the contract above men- 
tioned. The distance which the mail is conveyed daily on the Grand 
Junction railway, for the sum above stated, as given in a parliamen- 
tary return, is 7233 miles. 

It will be seen therefore, that the compensation paid for the con- 
veyance of the mails over the two railways between London and 
Liverpool, instead of $107 per mile of road, as stated by Mr. Niles 
in his report on the supposed authority of Mr. Plitt’s report, is over 
$109 per mile travelled daily; this travel being four times a day 
on one road, and six times a day on the other, making for each mile 
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of road, as above stated, $566 97. ‘This is an error of some im- 
portance, as it has given countenance to the impression that an ex- 
travagant compensation had been demanded by some of the railroads 
in this country, since they were stated to be *‘ two hundred per cent. 
higher” than the rate paid in Great Britain, where the advantage of 
a rapid transmission of the mail might be presumed to be duly ap- 
preciated. 

The Postmaster General is equally in error in saying that the av- 
erage rate of compensation is about ninety dollars a mile, and that 
the sum paid on the London and Liverpool route is the highest rate 
paid. ‘The amount paid on ten roads, at the date of the parliamen- 
tary report above referred to, was £38,043 8s., the aggregate length 
of roads being about 450 miles. ‘The average rate of compensation 
therefore was over $400 a mile, although on some it was merely 
nominal, the roads not being completed through their whole length, 
and no permanent contracts upon them being made. For the con- 
veyance on these ten routes, the compensation previously paid, when 
the duty was performed by means of stage coaches, was only 
£7,410 18s.; so that the increase of compensation paid on these 
ten routes, in consideration of the more rapid conveyance, was 
£30,632 10s. 

In reference to the statement that the sum paid on the Lundon 
and Liverpool route is the highest rate paid, it is only necessary to 
state, that the rates paid both on the North Union, and on the Lon- 
don and Southampton road, as far as the latter was then opened, were 
considerably higher, by the number of miles run, than were paid 
either on the London and Birmingham, or the Grand Junction road, 
as will be seen by reference to the account above mentioned. The 
principal error in the statement of Mr. Plitt, which was adopted by 
Mr. Niles, consisted in his mistaking the amount paid per mile of 
daily travel, for the amount paid per mile of road, the former being 
more than four times the extent of the latter. 

The principal mail is that which is carried in the night, leaving 
London at 8 o’clock in the evening, and arriving in London at about 
6 o’clock in the morning. Letters to be despatched by the evening 
mail must be delivered at the receiving houses by 5 o’clock P. M.; 
at the branch offices they are received until 6, and at the principal 
office until 7, or on payment of a fee of six pence, until 74 P. M. 
Newspapers and pamphlets must be delivered by 6 o’clock. 

The average number of letters received daily by the general post, 
for distribution at the London Post Office, is 75,350, and of news- 
papers, 11,460. The number of letters posted daily in London is 
80,370, and of newspapers, 83,500. ‘The average number of let- 
ters distributed and forwarded daily, is 22,310, and of newspapers, 
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3,000. The number of letters received and delivered daily in the 
district post is 68,000, and of newspapers, 3,500. ‘The average 
number of letters anil papers passing through the London post office 
daily, is 349,500. 

The letters are delivered from the London Post Office three times 
a day. ‘The morning delivery includes of course most of those 
which come from all parts of the country by the night mails. Very 
few of these are delivered from the window of the post office, on 
the application of the persons to whom they are addressed, but are 
delivered at their houses by the carriers. For this delivery there is 
no additional charge, the uniform charge, under the recent regula- 
tion, being “ for every letter a penny,” provided its weight be not 
over half an ounce. ‘The charge for letters received and delivered 
in London was formerly two pence, and the carriers of these letters 
still retain the name of the “two penny post,” but the charge for 
these letters, like that for letters by the general post, is one penny. 
Besides the receiving houses, and the branch offices, there are ninety- 
five bellmen, who call at the houses within their respective walks, for 
letters to go by the evening despatch. ‘They carry a locked bag, 
with an aperture large enough to admit a letter, which bag can be 
opened only at the post office. The bellman receives an addi- 
tional fee of a penny. 

To facilitate the safe remittance of money from every part of the 
kingdom to any other, a regulation has been Jately made which is 
explained in the following notice. It is similar to a regulation which 
has been for some time in practice in France. 


General Post Office, February, 1841. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC.—As there is great risk of loss in transmitting let- 
ters containing coin through the post, parties having occasion to remit small sums in 
cash, are recommended to make use of the Money Order Office, where they will in- 
cur no hazard, while those who may desire to remit bank notes or drafts, payable to 
bearer, are requested to cut them in half, sending each half, if possible, by two dif- 
ferent posts. In the case of bank notes or bank post bills being sent, the numbers, 
dates, and amounts should be carefully taken. 

Money orders, for sums under five pounds, are granted and paid by every post 
town in the United Kingdom, and by the chief office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, the 
three branch offices, Charing-cross, Cavendish-street, and the Borough, and also by 
the principal receiving houses within the twelve mile circle. 

Letters may also be registered on payment of a fee of 1s. in addition to the 

stage. 

With the great convenience thus afforded for transmitting small sums at so low a 
charge, and the power now given of registering letters containing value, it is hoped 
the public will no longer forward letters of value except in one or other of these 
methods. 


By command, W. L. MABERLY, Secretary. 


Q* 
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ARTICLE V. 
RHODE ISLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS BOUNDARY. 


The controversy between Rhode Island and Massachusetts, pend- 
ing in the supreme court of the United States, assumes a character of 
so much novelty and importance in its principles and effect, that an 
account of the proceedings must be interesting not only to profes- 
sional but general readers. It is, in all its parts,a case of the first 
impression. ‘Two States of this Union are litigating, before the 
highest Judicial tribunal of the nation, for territorial jurisdiction 
and the rights of sovereignty. ‘The Court has affirmed its own con- 
stitutional right to take cognizance of the case ; has disposed of all 
preliminary questions, which the great interests involv ed, and the 
original character of the proceedings induced, the defendant state to 
present ; and now proposes to consider the rights of the litigant par- 
ties ona general answer, which it has ordered to be put on file by 
the first day of August next. Of these matters, then, we shall 
speak in their order, but it will first be convenient to give our read- 
ers an accurate idea of the subject in dispute. 

It is to be understood, then, that the object of Rhode Island is 
to remove her present line of actual boundary running from the 
North-west corner of that State to the North-east corner thereof, di- 
rectly North about five miles. The distance from East to West is 
about twenty-one miles and a half. The proposed new line is not 
exactly parallel with the old one. The area, however, comprises 
about seventy-five or eighty square miles. It is occupied by about 
six or seven thousand inhabitants, and contains, by estimation, a mil- 
lion of dollars of taxable property. lt includes part of the town- 
ships of Douglass, Uxbridge and Mendon, in Worcester County ; 
and Bellingham and Wrentham in Norfolk County, Massachusetts. 

As no such transfer of jurisdiction from one State to another, ever 
occurred in the United States, it is difficult to say what would be the 
civil and political effect of it, on the inhabitants and their property, 
if this suit of Rhode Island should be successfully prosecuted. The 
disputed territory, that is now part of Massachusetts, would then be 
Rhode Island. The laws of Massachusetts, which now operate 
there, would thenceforth cease ; and the laws of Rhode Island would 
be in force. Whether they would have a retrospective operation, 
and whether corporations, established by Massachusetts’ law, would 
continue in legal existence, and whether the past or future liabilities 
of the stockholders would remain as they now are, are questions not 
easily to be determined. 
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It is to be observed, however, that the present demand of Rhode 
Island, though now only made to the political jurisdiction and sover- 
eignty, may, on the same principle, extend to the entire right in fee- 
simple to the soil; and that this right, if once the jurisdiction is set- 
tled in her favor, would depend for its practical operation on her own 
legislation and her State courts. The original grantees of the soil 
took under the title of Massachusetts; and the present possessors 
claim in direct succession from these original grantees. But the ju- 
risdiction now claimed for Rhode Island belonged to her, only because 
the soil was granted to her in her charter ; and if it be so, the grants 
of soil by Massachusetts are as invalid as her claim to jurisdiction. 
If against the claim of a sovereign State, time is no bar to jurisdic- 
tion, neither is it to territory. ‘To what extent the rights of Rhode 
Island would be pushed cannot be foreseen; but unquestionably 
there are deep interests at stake, as has been admitted by the su- 
preme court of the United States; greater probably than they are 
aware of, who live on this disputed territory. 

The bill of Rhode Island was filed in the year 1832, and a citation 
was served on the governor and attorney general of Massachusetts, 
commanding them to appear at the January term of the supreme 
court of the United States in 1833, to answer to the complaint. Gov- 
ernor Lincoln, then in the executive chair of Massachusetts, by vir- 
tue of a resolve of the Legislature, passed in March preceding, au- 
thorizing him to take suitable measures for defending the rights of 
the State, appointed the Hon. Daniel Webster to appear as her coun- 
sel. 

The bill is drawn with great labor, research, and professional skill. 
The third edition, now before us, printed by order of the supreme 
court, covers sixty-four closely printed octavo pages. It sets forth 
the grant of King James I., to the Council established at Plymouth, 
in the county of Devon, for the planting, ruling, ordering and gov- 
erning of New England in America of “all that part of America 
lying in breadth from 40 deg. northerly latitude to 48 deg. north, 
and in length of and within all the breadth aforesaid throughout the 
main lands from sea to sea,” bearing date Nov. 3, 1621. Then, 
the grant of the said Council to Sir Henry Roswell and others on 
March 19, 1628, of all that part of New England in America, 
which lies and extends between a great river there commonly called 
Monomac or Merrimac, and a certain other river there called Charles 
River, being in the bottom of a certain bay there, commonly called 
Massachusetts Bay, and “also all and singular those lands and hered- 
itaments whatsoever, lying within the space of three English 
miles on the South part of the said Charles River, or of any 
and every part thereof, &§c.” 
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The bill then sets forth the Charter of Massachusetts, granted by 
Charles I., dated March 4, 1629, using the same words of boundary 
on the South, as are above recited. ‘Then, the surrender of their 
patent by the Council of Plymouth on June 7, 1635. Next, the 
settlement of the wilderness adjacent to the Massachusetts line by 
people from England and from Massachusetts. ‘Then, the grant of 
a charter from Charles II., on July 8, 1663, to Wm. Brenton and 
others, to be a body corporate and politic by the name of the Gov- 
ernor and Company of the King’s Colony of Rhode Island and 
Providence plantations in New England, with the usual political 
privileges, and bounding the said Rhode Island Colony “on the 
North or Northerly by the aforesaid South or Southerly line of the 
Massachusetts colony or plantation,” &c., with an averment that this 
charter was accepted by the freemen of said Rhode Island Colony, 
who soon after organized and made laws in pursuance thereof. 

The bill then avers, that in 1684, the first charter of Massachu- 
setts was declared to be cancelled, vacated, and annihilated by the 
High Court of Chancery, and that in 1691 another charter was 
granted by William & Mary, which “did erect, incorporate and 
unite the territories or colonies commonly called or known by the 
names of the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay and Colony of New 
Plymouth, the Province of Maine, the territory called Acadia or 
Nova Scotia, and all that tract of land lying between the said 
territories of Nova Scotia and said Province of Maine into one 
Province by the name of the Province of Massachusetts Bay,’’ and 
granted certain powers of government, therein specially referred to. 
The bill then avers the declaration of the independence of said col- 
onies on July 4, 1776, and comes to the conclusion, which is thus 
formally alleged, ‘ That by virtue of the said letters patent or char- 
ter to the said Governor and Company of the colony of Rhode 
Island and Providence plantations in New England in America, and 
their successors, the dividing boundary line between Massachusetts 
on the North and Rhode Island and Providence Plantations on the 
South, became and was a line drawn East ar ' West three English 
miles south of the River called Charles River, > any or every part 
thereof.” 

These averments in the bill state very clearly the title of the two 
States, so far as they depend on the British charters. Massachu- 
setts claims title by other sources, but admits that the charter boun- 
dary is truly stated, and maintains that her present boundary con- 
forms to it. ‘The question is thus fairly presented, where on the 
earth’s surface this line east and west, three English miles south of 
the River called Charles River or any and every part thereof, is to 
be drawn? 
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To give our readers better means of understanding the matter, we 
leave, for a moment, the further details of the plaintiff’s bill, to state 
some historical facts, not disputed, we believe, by either party. 

In the year 1642, which, it will be perceived, was thirteen years 
after the colonial charter of Massachusetts, and twenty-one years 
before the colonial charter of Rhode Island, certain persons, claim- 
ing to be skilful and approved artists, undertook to trace out and 
mark this line, make a map of the country and delineate the line on 
the map; and the map so made is now in the archives of Massachu- 
setts, and has lately been lithographed by the order of Rhode Island. 
These persons erected a stake or monument in the town of Wren- 
tham, in the latitude of 41 deg. 55 min., and drew a line, or direct- 
ed it to be drawn, westerly therefrom, and protracting it beyond the 
coterminous boundary of Rhode Island ; extended it by Connecti- 
cut, until] it should pass Connecticut River at Bissell’s house. It 
has been since supposed that a straight line could not be so drawn, 
and so far as Connecticut is concerned, this supposition may be ad- 
mitted ; but as relates to Rhode Island, it is not only possible but 
true ; and the line actually protracted from this station, marked upon 
the map and drawn upon the earth’s surface, is the line of actual 
boundary which then began to be considered, and ever since has been 
claimed and used by Massachusetts as her boundary, in conformity 
with her charter; and is the line which Rhode Island now endeav- 
ors to remove about five miles further north. 

The map which accompanies this article shows the position of 
Woodward and Saffrey’s Jine. It also shows the line which Rhode 
Island claims to be the true line of the charter, and the space be- 
tween these two lines, which is the disputed territory now in litiga- 
tion. It is proper to observe, that this map is copied from the offi- 
cial map made ex parte by the colony of Rhode Island in 1750, and 
is sufficiently correct for the purposes of explanation, but the delin- 
eation of the head waters of Charles River is supposed by the agents 
of Massachusetts, to be improperly represented by narrowing the 
representation of the stream. A very different picture is made of 
these waters in the map of the State now in progress of being made, 
under the official trigonometrical survey, a transcript of which was 
made by her present chief surveyor, and exhibited before the su- 
preme court. A copy of this map, we regret not being able to pre- 
sent to our readers, because it would appear by it that there is anoth- 
er part of the river proper from which a line may be drawn that 
more nearly coincides with the actual boundary, than the one now 
claimed by Rhode Island ; and diminishes the disputable space to 
about a third part of the area represented in this map. 
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Whether the line is drawn in the proper place, and whether if 
now the Court should direct commissioners to trace the boundary 
according to the charter, they would so mark a line, depends upon a 
very simple question, which yet has not been considered in the va- 
rious judicial proceedings to which the case has given rise. The 
question is briefly this; whether the head waters of Charles River 
are any part of the River, within the terms of the Massachusetts 
Colony charter? The line is to be drawn from a point “ three 
miles South of the River called Charles River, or any or every 
part thereof :” Woodward and Saffrey traced the River to its head 
waters in a pond, called sometimes Whitney’s Pond, sometimes 
Jack’s Pasture Brook, and drew an offset of three miles directly 
south from the centre of that pond; from the southerly point of said 
line they drew their westerly line; and this Massachusetts claims to 
have considered, to have been according to the true meaning and 
proper construction of her grant by charter. Rhode Island, on the 
other hand, maintains, that the point whence the-line of three miles 
is to be drawn, is in the River proper; and she takes the most 
southerly bend of the main stream for this purpose, and drawing a 
line three miles in length south from such point, intersects it by a 
line due east and west, which last named line she claims to have 
considered the true line of boundary between the States. 

The space between the line actually drawn, and that which Rhode 
Island claims to have drawn, is the disputed territory, and the claim 
of right, if this were an open question, free from all embarrassment 
by constant uninterrupted possession by Massachusetts, and from 
negotiation, compromise, agreement or treaty between the two colo- 
nies in ancient times, would depend on a solution of the simple prop- 
osition above stated. But it is embarrassed by both these circum- 
stances, and as the plaintiff’s bill refers to them and incorporates 
them with such answers as can be given to them in the bill itself, we 
now resume the analysis of her bill of complaint. 

By the bill, then, it next appears, that in the year 1709, in conse- 
quence of disputes and controversies among the borderers, the two 
colonies appointed persons ‘“‘ to ascertain and settle the line of boun- 
dary” between them. Governor Dudley was appointed on the part of 
Massachusetts, and Lieut. Gov. Jenckes for Rhode Island; they 
were attended by two or three friends of each party. The whole 
company met at Roxbury, January 19, 1710--11, and there under 
the hands and seals of Dudley and Jenckes, an agreement was made 
and reduced to writing, in which it is declared, that having fully de- 
bated and duly considered the challenges on both sides depending 
upon the several charters and letters patent, relating to the partition 
line between the said respective governments, and being desirous to 
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remove and take away all occasions of dispute and controversy be- 
twixt the two governments relating thereto, &c., they had mutually 
concluded and agreed : 















































‘That the stake set up by N. Woodward and S. Saffrey, skilful 
and approved artists, in the year of our Lord 1642, and since that 
often renewed, in the latitude of 41 deg. 55 min., being three English 
miles distant Southward from the Southermost part of the River called 
Charles River, agreeable to the letters patent for the Massachusetts 
province, be accompted and allowed on both sides the commence- 
ment of the line between the Massachusetts and the colony of Rhode 
Island, and to be continued betwixt them in such manner, that after it 
has proceeded between the two governments, it may pass over Con- 
necticut River at or near Bissell’s house, as is decyphered in the plan 
and tract of that line by Nathaniel Woodward and Solomon Saffrey 
now shown forth to us, and is remaining upon record in the Massa- 
chusetts government. And whereas upon presumption by mistake or 
ignorance of that line aforesaid, the inhabitants of the town of Prov- 
idence inthe colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations have 
surveyed and laid out several lots and divisions of land to the north- 
ward of Woodward and Saffrey’s line aforesaid, on the Massachusetts 
side; it is mutually and unanimously agreed that there shall be and 
remain unto the said town of Providence and inhabitants of the gov- 
ernment of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, a certain tract 
of land of one mile in breadth to the northward of the said line of 
Woodward and Saffrey, as before described and platted, beginning A 
from the great River of Pawtucket and so to proceed on the North 
side of the said patent Jine of equal breadth, until it come to the place 
where Providence West line cuts the said patent line, supposed to con- 
tain five thousand acres, be the same more or less, the soil whereof 
shall be and remain to the town of Providence or others, according 
to the disposition thereof to be made by the government of Rhode 
Island aforesaid. Nevertheless to continue and remain within the ju- 
risdiction and government of Massachusetts Bay, any thing in this 
agreement to the contrary thereof or seemingly so notwithstanding, 
saving always likewise to any of the inhabitants of Massachusetts, 
their improvements by building or fencing in of land within any part 
of the said mile of land before expressed to be and remain, to them 
and their heirs according to their grants and improvements with this 
proviso, that so many acres as the occupiers or improvers shall be al- 
lowed upon the several challenges, shall be added to the mile aforesaid 
in some proper and convenient place, either at the side or end of said 
tract, so that the proprietors of the Town of Providence or govern- 
ment of Rhode Island may not be losers thereby. 

‘“‘And itis further agreed, that persons be nominated and appointed by 
the Governor and Council of each of the said governments respective- 
ly, to attend the first good season for that end, within the space of six 
months from the date of these presents, to show the ancient line of 
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Woodward and Saffrey, and to raise and renew marks, stakes and 
other memorials for the reviving, preserving and continuing of certain 
knowledge and remembrance thereof in perpetuam, the gentlemen to 
be appointed to that service by the Governor and Council of the Mas- 
sachusetts, to give seasonable notice to the government of Rhode Isl- 
and of the time and place for attending the same, that the gentlemen 
to be appointed on the part of that government may meet and join 
them accordingly, so that the mile of land herein granted to the in- 
habitants of Providence aforesaid may proceed in the settlement and 
improvement thereof for the benefit and advantage of both govern- 
ments, and particularly to be a cover for the town of Providence 
against the insults of the Indian enemy.” 


The line not having been run as therein provided for, the colony 
of Rhode Island appointed other commissioners in 1717, with full 
power and authority ‘to agree and settle the aforesaid line between 
the said Colonies in the best manner they can, as near agreeable to 
our royal charter as in honor they can compromise the same.”’ ‘The 
province of Massachusetts appointed their agents, with the same 
plenary powers. The parties met at Rehoboth on 22d October, 1718, 
and there entered into another agreement under their hands and 
seals; ‘“‘that the stake set up by Woodward and Saffrey in 1642, 
upon Wrentham plain, be the station or commencement to begin the 
line, which shall divide between the two governments aforesaid ; 
from which said stake the dividing line shall run so as it may at Con- 
necticut River be two miles and an half to the Southard of a due 
West line, allowing the variation of the compass to be nine degrees, 
which said line shall forever be and remain, to be the dividing line and 
boundary between the said governments.” 

In the May following, viz., May 12, 1719, certain persons, two 
being from Massachusetts and two from Rhode Isiand, met at Wren- 
tham ; ran a line according to the foregoing directions or nearly so, 
and certified their proceedings under their hands and seals in the pres- 
ence of three attendant witnesses. 

To these proceedings, which on their face would seem to be final 
and conclusive, and which Massachusetts has always contended were 
had in fairness and good faith, the plaintiffs object, by declaring in 
their bill that they were the result of mistake, originating in the false 
representation of Governor Dudley, who, the bill says, at the meet- 
ing in Roxbury, represented to the agents of Rhode Island, that 
Woodward and Saffrey had ascertained the true point three miles 
from Charles River; that they were skillful and approved artists; 
that they had set up a stake there, and that the place where said 
stake was so set up was three miles and no more, from Charles River 
or any part thereof; and that the Rhode Island agents, relying on 
said representations, and verily believing the said point or place to 
10 
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have been rightly ascertained, without going to the place to see for 
themselves, signed the said agreement ; whereas, as now appears, 
the bill says this point or place is more than three miles, to wit, seven 
miles from any part of said River. The Rehoboth agreement is 
said to have been made under the like mistake ; and the subsequent 
running of the line in 1719, which it is denied was so run by any 
competent authority, was vitiated by the like mistake. 

The bill avers, that this mistake was not discovered or suspected 
by Rhode Island until 1749, and that in 1750, after vainly attempt- 
ing to obtain a revision of the line by consent of Massachusetts, she 
caused the true line to be run and a map made of the premises ; from 
which map the one annexed to this article [p. 107] is copied, and the 
difference between the line of 1710—19, andthe line of 1750, are 
thereby to be perceived. ‘The question of mistake by false repre- 
sentation as a matter of fact, and (if sustained by proof,) the effect 
of such mistake as matter of law, are thus opened, on the record, for 
the judgment of the court. 

There is, however, another important fact disclosed by the bill. 
It declares, that, upon the territory between the two lines above de- 
scribed, which is declared to be twenty miles in length, and four 
miles and fifty-six rods in breadth, at the east end thereof, and more 
than five miles in breadth at the west end thereof, Massachusetts 
wrongfully possessed herself about the year 1719, and has continued 
to exercise jurisdiction over the same. Massachusetts would claim 
possession from a much earlier period, and it can hardly be doubted, 
that she held this possession from the earliest period of her charter, 
or at any rate, from 1642. Whether this possession for nearly two 
centuries gives her a title independent of any grant or charter, and 
by force of the possession itself, is an important feature of the con- 
troversy. Rhode Island, while she admits that this possession has 
never been interrupted, maintains that on various occasions, she has 
endeavored to obtain a revision of the question by importunity and 
remonstrance, and she certainly did invoke the concurrence of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1750 and 1792, without effect. 

If our readers have had the patience to follow us through this dry 
detail, they will have seen the subject matter of this controversy be- 
tween sovereign and sister States, and the principal grounds upon 
which it is urged by the plaintiffs, and resisted by the defendants. 
Other subordinate questions, not without interest or perplexity, are 
involved, as commonly is the case in affairs of this ancient and com- 
plicated character. But after all, the subject resolves itself into 
these four questions : 

1. Did the area of seventy or eighty square miles become part of 
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the colony of Rhode Island by force of her charter? If it did not, 
there is an end of the matter. If it did, then: 

2. Has Rhode Island lost her title to it by the agreements al- 
ready recited ? 

3. Has she any present legal claim of title, against an uninter- 
rupted and adverse possession for nearly two centuries ? 

4. As this territory was never in possession of the State of Rhode 
Island, and as the declaration of Independence is one of the charters 
of paramount authority under which by force of her previous occu- 
pancy Massachusetts claims title, what effect has that declaration on 
the rights of the parties under all the circumstances of the case ? 

It remains for us to speak very briefly of the proceedings in the 
supreme court of the United States on this novel subject of litiga- 
tion. It is now nine years since the bill was filed in that court, and 
some surprise has been expressed, not always in the most candid 
manner, that the suit is not brought to a conclusion. 

When it is considered that the court sits but once a year, and that 
this is one of that class of high cases, which, by its rules, can be 
heard only by a full bench of judges ; that in the first place the juris- 
diction of this great tribunal was to be settled, on a question among the 
most original and nice that had occurred in the chapter of constitu- 
tional law, and that, in the absence of all legislation by Congress in re- 
gard to controversies between the States, the forms of proceeding had 
to be settled upon argument,—its slow progress will not seem very 
strange. The State of Rhode Island took her own time for begin- 
ning this appeal to the great tribunal of supreme law. She may be 
supposed to have been well prepared for the contest, before she 
threw her glove into the arena. But in Massachusetts, the subject 
had slept in obscurity for forty years, and old as in fact it was, yet to 
the existing generation of statesmen and lawyers, it was entirely 
new. A report made to the Senate of Massachusetts in its session 
of 1832, shews a very limited acquaintance with the matter, and ear- 
lier reports unfortunately had rather compromitted than maintained 
her rights, from an imperfect acquaintance with facts. The case 
was spread, at long intervals, over two hundred years of her records, 
and when they were gathered together, a mass of documents was ac- 
cumulated, which would consume a year in the reading ! 

But although the citation on filing the bill was returnable in 1833, 
there was no effort till the following year, made by the plaintiffs, to 
speed the cause. At the term of the court in 1835, a plea and an- 
swer were put in by the defendants, and in 1836, the plaintiffs, not 
having moved farther in the case, a rule was obtained by the de- 
fendants to this effect, that the complainants file a replication within 
six months, or the cause be dismissed. Accordingly, within the six 
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months, a replication was filed accompanied by notice, that at the 
then ensuing term a motion would be made for leave to withdraw 
this replication, and to set the defendant’s plea down for a hearing. 
The motion was made as proposed, and not being objected to, was 
granted of course. But then it was suggested by the plaintiffs that 
the bill needed amendment, and this amendment readily acceded to 
by the defendants, was not made in form until 1839. 

In the mean while, that no time might be lost, the defendant’s 
counsel (to whom the Governor, by a special commission dated 
in Dec. 1836, had added James T. Austin, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth,) moved to dismiss the suit for want of 
jurisdiction. ‘This motion was elaborately argued in 1838, upon 
principles which are reported in 12 Peters’s R. 657 et seq. The 
court by a bare majority of its members sustained its jurisdiction. 
Other difficulties, of which the succeeding volume of Peters gives 
some account, prevented further proceedings until 1840, (14 Peters, 
210) when the bill being amended, and the same plea filed, an argu- 
ment was had on its sufficiency, and the plea being “ overruled, a 
demurrer to the whole bill both for discovery and relief was filed, 
upon which argument was again had at the late term of the court, 
and the demurrer being also overruled, an answer to the whole bill 
was ordered, and required to be put on file by the first day of Au- 
gust next.* 

‘These proceedings in court have not been without advantage. 
They open the new road upon which this novel cause is now to ad- 
vance. ‘They instruct the parties as to their rights, and the law, by 
which the court will administer them. ‘There had been no prece- 
dent for such a suit. The suability of the States, allowed by the 
text of the Constitution, was very early prevented from having any 
practical effect by the eleventh article of amendment. But this suit, 








* The progress of the cause has witnessed some change in the counsel. The 
plaintiff's bill is signed by Albert C. Greene, Attorney General of Rhode Island, and 
Asher Robbins, solicitor, for the complainant. The latter gentleman never attended 
the arguments in the supreme court, and the Attorney General of Rhode Island 
withdrew after 1837. They were succeeded by the Hon. Benjamin Hazard and 
John Whipple, the former of whom being too infirm in health to take part in the 
discussion at the last term, his place was supplied by Richard K. Randolph. Since 
then Mr. Hazard has died. On the part of Massachusetts, although Mr. Webster 
still continues her counsel on the record, his present position will necessarily inter- 
rupt his connection with the bar. Mr. Austin has tendered to the Governor his res- 
ignation of the special commission under which he was appointed to act in the 
cause, and probably the great work, which the interests of both States demand, and 
the wide field for it which is opened by the recent decision of the court, and espe- 
cially by intimations that fell from the bench as to the facts on which the case will 
turn, is to be traversed by new laborers. The truth is, that when the public is con- 
cerned in a law-suit of this description, the honor of serving them is liable to a 
great many drawbacks, which are not submitted to in controversies of a more private 
character. 
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and the liability of a State to the process of the court in such cases, 
is maintained by virtue of a provision of the Constitution, (not 
touched by the amendment,) which extends the judicial power of 
the supreme court “to controversies between two or more States.”’ 

In the argument on this question of jurisdiction, it was maintained 
by the defendant that these controversies must be limited to those 
civil cases, of which judicial courts take cognizance ; and could not 
extend to political controversies (of which this was an example) over 
which judicial tribunals do not ordinarily hold jurisdiction. Of this 
opinion was the Chief Justice. And again it was maintained, that 
although the judicial power might extend to such a case by the Con- 
stitution, such power could not be exercised until Congress had pro- 
vided a rule of decision and modes of proceeding suited to so novel 
a case. ‘These positions were ably sustained by a minority of the 
court, but the decision was adverse to them. The court, it seems to 
us, has found itself embarrassed in carrying out its declared power. 
It has found, we think, that a claim of jurisdiction and sovereignty, 
as confessedly it is no right of private citizens, and not one of those 
questions which can ever arise in the ordinary exercise of common 
law or equity jurisdiction, is too gigantic and weighty for the admin- 
istration of any known forms of law. 

Early in these proceedings it was announced, that in this, as in 
other cases, the court would be governed by the rules of practice of 
the High Court of Chancery in England ; but it had got but a little 
way before it declared that it “would so mould these rules as to 
bring the case to a final hearing on its merits, and that it was too im- 
portant in its character, and the interests concerned too great to be 
decided upon mere technical principles of chancery proceeding.” 14 
Peters, 210. 

In the present position of the case, the whole merits of the contro- 
versy are to come into judgment ; and although we think the case 
might fairly have been decided aceording to Mr. Justice Mc Lean’s 
most learned dissenting opinion, (14 Peters, 262,) or even adversely 
to it, if the adverse doctrine had found better favor in the minds of 
the majority, and are certainly disappointed with the reasoning of the 
court on the demurrer ; stil] we have entire confidence in the intel- 
ligence and fidelity of that dignified tribunal. There is, we are sorry 
to perceive, a disposition sometimes apparent, to undervalue .its high 
and commanding character. Because its decisions, on some ques- 
tions, are not in unison with our general opinions, and because some 
principles are adopted which are not in harmony with the doctrines 
of our schools, and possibly because a majority of its members are of 
a political party in opposition to the one to which we belong, we are 
in danger of losing our respect for its learning, its authority and its 
10* 
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power. But the members of this high court have, as a body, no su- 
periors in all the great qualities of mind and heart, in honor, integ- 
rity, ability and learning, which are the ornaments of the bench, and 
the security of the people. We should encourage this belief. We 
should cling to it as long and as closely as possible. The architect, 
said a distin: guished advocate, sneeringly, has placed the court-room 
in the basement of the capitol. Bat if it may be supposed there 
was an allegory in his mind, here is the place for the court, for it 
is the basement and the corner stone of public liberty, which can 
never be shaken while it rests on this immovable foundation. 






We are indebted for the foregoing clear and able statement of the 
important case between the States of Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts, now pending in the Supreme Court of the United States, to an 
eminent member of the bar of Massachusetts. It contains perhaps 
all that needs be said, to enable the reader to understand the charac- 
ter and true position of the question now in controversy between the 
two States. Yet we may be able perhaps, in a few additional re- 
marks, to present a more distinct view of the geographical features 
of the country, an accurate knowledge of which is essential to a 
just apprehension of the various bearings of the question. ‘The ob- 
ject of inquiry is to ascertain, whether the meaning of the royal 
charter, granting a certain tract of country to Massachusetts, has 
been accurately conformed to, in the possession which she has had 
of that country, for a period of two hundred years ; or if not, wheth- 
er the error is so obvious, as to afford a presumption of such fraud or 
manifest usurpation, that an actual possession from a period long an- 
terior to the existence of the Rhode Island colony, must now be 
abandoned by Massachusetts, in favor of Rhode Island. The first 
charter of the Massachusetts colony contained a grant from the 
crown, or rather the confirmation of a grant previously made by the 
Plymouth company, of the territory between the Merrimac and 
Charles rivers, extending on each side to a distance of three miles 
beyond the said rivers, and with an unlimited extent westwardly, un- 
less it should interfere with lands already possessed or inhabited by 
the subjects of any other Christian prince or state, to the South Sea 
or Pacific Ocean. The intention was to convey the territories water- 
ed by those two rivers, with an extension westwardly, of equal 
width, as far as the jurisdiction claimed by King James I., who made 
the original grant to the Plymouth company, extended. The part 
of the description applicable to the present question is in the follow- 
ing words: “All that part of Newe England in America, which 
lyes and extendes betweene a greate river there, comonlie called 
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Monomack river, alias Merrimack river, and a certain other river 
there, called Charles river, being in the bottome of a certen bay 
there comonlie called Massachusetts, alias Mattachusetts, alias Mas- 
satusetts bay ; and also all and singular those landes and heredita- 
ments whatsoever, lying within the space of three Englishe Myles 
on the South parte of the satde river, called Charles River, or 
of any or every parte thereof; and after a particular description 
of the northern boundary and of the part adjoining Massachusetts 
Bay, it is added “ and all landes and hereditaments whatsoever, ly- 
ing within the lymitts aforesaide, north and south in latitude and 
bredth, and in length and longitude of and within all the bredth 
aforesaide, throughout the mayne landes there, from the Atlan- 
tick and Western Sea and Ocean on the east parte, to the South Sea 
on the west parte.” 

The construction which has always been put upon the language of 
this description by the people of Massachusetts is; that it was a grant 
to that colony, of all the territory included between the parallels of 
latitude running from a point on the north, taken three miles 
north of the Merrimac river, and a point on the south, taken three 
miles south from the most southerly part of the Charles river, 
or any part thereof, including the waters falling into it. There was 
a long controversy about the northern boundary, on the side of New 
Hampshire, which was settled by an arbitrary decision of the coun- 
cil in England, against the obvious meaning of the charter, and 
against the opinion of commissioners from the neighboring colonies, 
to whom the question was previously referred. 

The first questions to be determined in regard to the southern 
boundary were to ascertain the course of the Charles river in all its 
parts. In the absence of all accurate topographical knowledge, it 
was necessary first by the aid of competent observers and engineers 
to explore the country, and to designate the most southerly part of 
the river, and having so done, to measure off the three miles south- 
erly therefrom, and to run the westerly line forming the southern 
boundary. This duty, as is set forth in the bill of the State of 
Rhode Island, was performed by Woodward and Saffrey, as early as 
the year 1642, a hundred and ninety years ago, and the line then 
run by them has been the actual boundary of the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts, and of the grants made by the colony of that name, 
from that day to this. They considered the branches of the river 
not known by any distinguished name, as forming, within the mean- 
ing of the words “ any and every part thereof,” a part of the river. 
It now appears, that for want of a thorough exploration of the coun- 
try, the most southerly branch of the river was not discovered. 
The line run by them, therefore, gave to Massachusetts a narrower ex- 
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tent of territory, by a little more than two miles, than would have 
been given, had their exploration been more thorough. This fact, 
however, was probably not discovered until many years afterwards. 
It appears also that instead of measuring from the southerly part of 
the pond forming the source of the stream, which they assumed as 
the most southerly part of Charles river, they measured from the 
centre of that pond, in consequence of which the limits of Massa- 
chusetts were narrowed by about half a mile. 

It will be recollected that when this charter was granted, the coun- 
try was entirely unoccupied, the main channels of the rivers had 
never been identified or explored, and all the tributary streams were 
without names. It was therefore no forced or unnatural interpreta- 
tion, to regard these tributary streams, which flow into Charles river, 
as in the sense in which the term is used in the charter, parts of the 
river. In this sense, the stream flowing through the towns of Bel- 
lingham and Franklin, now known by the name of Mine Brook, and 
forming one of the branches of Charles river, is properly regarded as 
a part of that river. The source of this river is but about three 
quarters of a mile north, from the present boundary line of Rhode 
Island. If we regard this source as forming the most southerly part 
of Charles river, we must place the true position of the boundary 
two miles and a quarter farther south. than where it was traced by 
Woodward and Saffrey. We do not say that it ought to be so plac- 
ed, but if the possession of two hundred years is to be disturbed, 
and if a new line is to be run upon a literal and fair construction of 
the language of the treaty, with the aid of a full exploration and ac- 
curate survey of the country, we insist that there is far better ground 
for maintaining this to be the true position of the boundary, than that 
which forms the basis of the claim of Rhode Island. 

The annexed map, of the section of country bordering on the north- 
ern part of Rhode Island, and embracing the head waters of Charles 
river, will serve to illustrate these remarks. It is drawn from authen- 
tic surveys, and exhibits the course of the Charles river and its trib- 
utary streams, and also the position of the boundary which would be 
adopted, upon either of the principles of construction which have 
been stated. After referring the reader to this map for a view of the 
true position and course of the “Charles river, and any and every 
part thereof,” we invite him to examine the position of the line of 
boundary claimed by the State of Rhode Island. ‘They measure off 
their distance of three miles from Charles river, by beginning at 
Popalatic Pond, in Medway, and from the termination of the three 
miles so measured, they run the parallel of Jatitude upon which 
they propose to trace the northern boundary of their State, which it 
will be remembered, is by the terms of their charter bounded by a 
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line running due west, three miles distant from “ any and every part 
of Charles river.” It will be perceived that the line so run by them 
instead of measuring at that distance from every part of the river, 
approaches within a few rods of the main channel, near the meeting- 
house in Bellingham, besides crossing two branches of the river, one 
in Franklin and the other in Wrentham. This mode of tracing a 
line, three miles from every part of the river, bears a fair analogy 
with that of Messrs. Featherstonhaugh and Mudge, who, in profess- 
ing to trace the highlands which divide the sources of certain rivers, 
select, or rather imagine for their purpose, a line of highlands run- 
ning directly across the main channel of one of those rivers. 

It will be manifest on a moment’s inspection of this map, where 
the dividing line between the two States would be traced, on either 
of the interpretations which have been given to the description in 
the charter. It will be perceived that if by “ any and every part 
of the river” be understood any part of the main river itself, exclu- 
sive of its branches, the measurement, to conform with the charter, 
must begin not in Medway, but at a more southerly part of the river 
in Bellingham ; that consequently the line depending on this con- 
struction will be so far removed towards the south, and therefore 
three-fifths of the claim of Rhode Island is thus shown to be ground- 
less, upon their own principle of interpretation. It will be seen also 
that if the principle of interpretation be maintained, which was with- 
out doubt honestly adopted, and not without plausible, if not even 
good and conclusive reasons, by all the commissioners under the col- 
onial governments to whom the question was referred, of consider- 
ing the unexplored and then nameless branches of the river, as a 
part of the river, the measurement must begin either at the head of 
Stop Brook, which was considered by Woodward and Saffrey to be 
the mest southerly part of the said river, or at the head of Mine 
Brook, which is in fact the most southerly part. It will be perceiv- 
ed further, that either of these two last measurements, accurately ex- 
ecuted, instead of giving to Rhode Island any part of the preset 
territory of Massachusetts, which is claimed by her in the vendint 
suit, would carry the corrected boundary some distance within her 
own limits, thereby giving a portion of the present territory of Rhode 
Island to the State of Massachusetts. 

These however, are not the only, or the principal questions to be 
determined by the court, in this case. The first question is whether 
a continued actual possession by Massachusetts, and inhabitancy by 
people holding grants under her government for a hundred and 
ninety-nine years, paying taxes during that period to the colony 
and state, and enjoying the rights of citizenship therein, is now 
to be disturbed. 
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The next question is, if bare possession for that period is no con- 
firmation of title, whether a known, public and acknowledged pos- 
session for that period, under a specific grant gives a good title— 
that grant being made by a valid charter, from the same source 
with that under which the title of the claimant is derived, the posses- 
sion under that grant having been taken long before the charter of 
Rhode Island existed—and this possession having been twice decid- 
ed to be lawful, by joint commissioners appointed by the two colo- 
nies—one of these decisions having been so made a hundred and 
thirty years ago, and the other a hundred and twenty years ago. The 
question now is, whether this grant, thus executed, is to be consider- 
ed as valid, and the decisions thus made at those distant periods to 
be final and conclusive, or whether the questions then decided are to 
be re-opened, and the terms of the grant to be decided anew, as if 
nothing had happened bearing upon the question of right. 

The next question is, whether, if the court should decide to carry 
themselves back to the year 1711, and take up the case as it 
then stood, the award of Gov. Dudley, of Massachusetts, and 
Lieut. Gov. Jenckes of Rhode Island, shall be set aside; and if so, 
then and not till then, will arise the final question, what was the true 
meaning of the charter. Do the words “any and every part” of 
the river include the river in its whole course,—the river and all 
the waters thereof—or merely a part of the river near Popalatic 
Pond in Wrentham ? this last interpretation being necessary to give 
validity to the Rhode Island claim. 

A preliminary question however, in their proper order, to all these, 
is one perhaps more important than either. It will be considered 
that the State of Massachusetts, upon the extent of whose jurisdic- 
tion and political rights, the Supreme Court of the United States, is 
now called upon to decide, is one of the States of the Union,—a 
State which declared its independence in 1776, having then existed 
as a political community for a period of a hundred and fifty years, 
with the extension, and embracing de facto, and as they have uni- 
formly maintained, of right, the inhabitants of the territory now 
claimed by Rhode Island, and having in 1780 formed a constitution 
of State government,—the same inhabitants having united with the 
rest of the population of the State in that act, and the said inhabit- 
ants having of their own consent and free choice, as well as by the 
claim of the people and authorities of the State, been regarded as 
citizens and subjects of the same, from that time to the present. 
The question for the court to consider, in this position of the case 
will be, whether in defining the limits of the State and its jurisdic- 
tion, as between it and an adjoining State, they will be governed by 
the actual jurisdiction, possession and property of the state and its 
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inhabitants, at the time of the declaration of independence and long 
anterior, as wellas at the date of the formation of the Constitution and 
ever since, or whether they will be governed by a clause in an ancient 
royal charter, of a disputed meaning, which clause has had a practi- 
cal construction for a period of a hundred and ninety-nine years, in 
conformity with that which justifies the present state of possession, 
and adverse to the claim now set up by Rhode Island. As to 
what will be the decision of the court on this question, there is very 
little room for doubt. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE WINGS OF ICARUS, 


Or, the Provincial in Paris. 


(Continued from page 77.) 


CHAP. XV. 


The stoics, there are not many of them, take pride in supporting 
adversity with firmness: intelligent men go stil] farther, and seek to 
make misfortunes useful. Deslandes, who piqued himself more on 
his spirit than his philosophy, had meditated for several days on the 
advantage which he might expect to derive from his wound. As his 
sufferings abated, his thoughts, delivered from the hair cloth which a 
cutting sensation always imposes on the most vivacious minds, went 
astride on the finger which he no longer possessed, as at midnight the 
witch makes a horse of her broom-stick; but instead of joining the 
witches’ revels, the imagination of the substitute hastened towards 
those regions not less steep, where sit the great ones of the earth, 
with or without cloven feet, and to which he thought his mutilated 
hand must clear for him the way. 

Now that I have fought for Isaura, she is mine, said he to himself, 
with a martial fatuity; anger, pride, prudence—there is nothing in 
her which can henceforth resist the decisive ascendancy that my 
wound gives me, if I manage right. All women, even the best, have 
a weak side, which is dazzled by adventures, and are struck with the 
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slightest reflection of chivalrous manners. Thanks to this duel, which 
like all other misfortunes has its good side; here am I, turned into a 
hero of romance, why should I not enjoy the privileges of the trade, 
which are to captivate, to seduce, and to triumph? 

Though when he soliloquized thus, Deslandes affected an ironical 
tone directed against himself, at the bottom, he firmly believed in the 
magic of his wound, and he resolved to make use of it without scru- 
ple, to overcome the caprice and rigor of Mad. Piard. The words of 
M. de Loiselay made him uneasy, but did not discourage him. He 
did not stop a single moment at the idea of an irreparable defeat, but 
he foresaw a battle to be fought, and in preparing himself for it, he 
neglected no means of securing the victory. After having bestowed 
on his toilet the most minute care, he gave a last look at himself in 
the glass, and could not help being contented with his personal ap- 
pearance. He found there a face more attractive than usual, his pale 
complexion, the shade beneath his eye, graces to which he was unac- 
customed, and the daughters of suffering, appeared to him a capital 
seduction ; and finally, the heroic air given by his arm worn in a 
scarf, reconciled him, almost entirely, to the sufferings he had borne. 
Ile could not avoid the conclusion, that unless she were a tigress, no 
woman could remain insensible at the sight of such an interesting 
man. This just sentiment of his own merit, completely restored to him 
that self-satisfaction which had been somewhat shaken by the decla- 
ration of the old emigrant. 

As he was going out to visit Mad. Piard, the substitute was stopped 
by a sudden reflection which came to him as he looked for some 
money into his money drawer, which he now found almost empty. 

It is a chance, thought he, if I have money enough left to pay the 
surgeon. First of all, 1 must see Blondel—besides, it is not one o’- 
clock, it is too early for me to present myself at the house of Isaura. 

Deslandes sent for a carriage, and drove to the street Godot-Mau- 
roy. As he entered Blondel’s house, he perceived under the carriage 
way one of those great carts, made use of in moving; and casting a 
mechanical glance on the furniture, which some porters were placing 
in it, he discovered his friend’s drawing-room chairs. 

I have come in time, thought he—he is moving, and if he intended 
to avoid me, I should have perhaps found it difficult to discover his 
new habitation. 

He mounted the stairs, and heard a rumbling noise which came 
from the third story. He quickened his steps, and soon reached the 
apartments of Blondel, where an unexpected scene awaited him, 
which made him pause in surprise, on the threshold of the door. In 
the midst of several workmen, who were employed in taking down 
the hangings, and removing the furniture, half a dozen individuals 
were disputing, gesticulating, cursing, crying out and blaspheming— 
putting in each other’s faces, with very vehement pantomime, squares 
of paper, on which were seen as many ciphers as words. The centre 
of the turbulent group was occupied by a great man of fifty years old, 
who held in his hand several sheets of paper, more or less stamped, 
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by the aid of whieh, he repulsed victoriously the attacks of which he 
was the object. 

“What claim have you,” said he, with a base voice, which would 
have done honor to the pulpit; ‘*do I owe you any thing, am I not 
cheated as weil as you? ‘To recover my furniture, have I not been 
obliged to pay the rent to the landlord, besides the loss I have sufler- 
ed. Furniture put up six months ago, not longer. Here is damage. 
See if this is not enough to make one’s hair stand up,” continued he, 
showing on the damask of the curtains and on the divan, the stains 
and the burns which had been made upon them by punch and cigars. 
‘1 do not deny that there may be some damage,” interrupted the 
shrill voice of M. Bigar, who figured in the front row of this mob of 
creditors; ‘* but what is that to a bill of one thousand, eight hundred 
and thirty francs for silver, delivered to this barefoot, and of which I 
shall perhaps never touch a sous. He has deceived me, the rascal.” 

** And me too,” cried Mad. Tavernier, brandishing with indignation 
her empty basket,—* for rich merchants like you, a hundred frances 
more or less, is no great affair; but me, a poor old woman, obliged to 
earn her living. Say that I have drawn fifty francs from my poor 
savings chest to lend them to this tumbling house. If they listened to 
me, all those he owes would carry away something from here. Why 
does the upholsterer then have all, and the others nothing ?” 

“This is true, she is right,”’ cried several of the company, in cho- 
rus. 

**Old woman, go to court to see what right I have,” cried the privi- 
leged creditor, who looked on those around him with something the 
air with which a dog gnawing a bone espies some of his fellows, who 
threaten to disturb his repast. ‘ And you, gentlemen,” continued he, 
“if you clamor until to-morrow, what good will it do you? ‘This apart- 
ment was hired in my name, here is my bail according torule. I am 
here at home, and if I choose to move, it is nobody’s business.” 

* Hush, stop,” said Mad. Tavernier, stretching out her two arms, 
as she perceived Deslandes on the door step. 

The old woman thrust her head into the thickest of the group, rolled 
right and left her squinting eyes, and laying her large hands on the 
mouth of M. Bigar, which he was again opening to resume his speech : 
‘*Peace, then!” resumed she, in a mysterious tone—* Silence, si- 
lence. Do you see that gentleman coming in? he is a friend of M. de 
Gustan, an immensely rich man, who brought him, not two months 
since, bank bills, as big as Tam. I saw them myself. I will bet that 
he has come here to pay all.” 

All eyes turned toward the substitute, who, not being able to explain 
the scene which he witnessed, remained motionless at the entrance of 
the saloon. Suddenly, with a simultaneous movement, like the first start 
of horses on a race ground when the signal is given, the whole group 
rushed towards Deslandes, who, recoiling with astonishment, almost 
tumbled over. The rival pretensions of the creditors burst out, at the 
same time, in confused and deafening claims. 

“Sir, here, it is more than a year I have been waiting for the pay- 
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ment of my bill,” cried one of them, who was easily known to be a 
tailor from the bow-like expression which his legs had taken, from his 
habit of sitting in the Turkish fashion. 

* Sir—a father of a family—five children—misfortunes,” said, with 
a piteous air, a bootmaker, who for the same space of time had shod 
Blondel upon credit. 

** My good sir, it was I who brought your breakfast, the other day, 
you recollect it. I appeal to your benevolence, for my poor fifty 
francs,” said Mad. Tavernier, in a lamentable tone. 

* Sir,”’ cried M. Bigar, who himself alone, made more noise than 
all the rest, “permit me to call for your attention. If there is any 
bill which merits interest and favor, [am sure itis mine. You will be 
convinced of this if you will throw your eye on this paper.” 

** Ah, here, five hundred thousand devils as you are,” cried Des- 
landes in his turn, and knocking with the back of his hand into the 
middle of the room, the bill which the silversmith was putting under 
his nose; ‘“ what farce is this? who are you? what do you want of 
me? for whom do you take me? I come to see M. de Gustan. What 
are you doing here, and why is he not here ?” 

* Are you ignorant, sir, that this same Gustan has been for several 
days in prison for debt,” replied the upholsterer, with an air of sur- 
prise. 

‘In prison for debt !” repeated Deslandes, with emotion. “ Where 
is he, at St. Pelagie ?”’ 

** Rue de Clichy,” responded the tailor. 

Without asking further, the substitute hastened out of the room. 

“Sir, listen to us,” cried the disappointed creditors, who pursued 
him to the stairs. 

‘* Stop this business,” said Deslandes, coming back,—* what do you 
want ?” 

“ They told us that you would pay the debts of your friend,” re- 
plied M. Bigar, in a pathetic tone. ‘* This would be a noble deed, sir, 
a deed worthy of a man of honor, as you undoubtedly are.” 

The substitute smiled bitterly. 

“TI will pay my friend’s debts,” said he, emphasizing ironically every 
word, “as soon as my friend shall have repaid me the eighteen 
thousand francs that he owes me, and which I am going to ask him 
for. I advise you to wait till I come back.” 

Saying this, Deslandes went down stairs, in spite of the general 
clamor, jumped into the carriage, and cried to the driyer in a brisk 
tone: 

“The house of detention, Rue de Clichy !” 

A few words will suffice to recount the catastrophe which had pre- 
cipitated Blondel de Gustan into the philanthropic asylum which the 
hospitality of creditors opens to insolvent debtors. The day of the 
duel, the friend of the substitute, to relax himself after the emotions 
he had suffered, could think of nothing better than to give on the 
green cloth a new battle, which, with a gambler’s superstition, he ex- 
pected would bave a marvellous result. 
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After the magnificent pistol shot I have just made, thought he, I 
must be in the right vein; I feel that I shall certainly win the whole 
bank. 

It was not the bank that broke, but Blondel. After a contest, prolong 
ed until evening, the conquered and desperate gambler was forced to 
sound a retreat, his pockets as well as his stomach both empty, but in- 
sensible to all emptiness but that of the purse. In conformity to the 
old adage, which affirms that misfortunes never come single, on his re- 
turn to his lodgings he found there the notification of a precept upon 
a judgment rendered by the tribunal of the first instance of the Seine, 
and pronouncing restraint on the body, against M. Blondel de Gustan, 
on account of a certain letter of exchange subscribed by the aforesaid, 
and dishonored by a protest, on the day of payment. At sight of this 
threatening paper, the unfortunate gambler tore his hair with both his 
hands. 

‘* May twenty-five millions of triple thunders” cried he, “bombard 
the bankers, creditors and all the other hyenas of the same species. 
I had forgotten this satanic bill of exchange. This morning I could 
have paid it, but now this last game has bled me to death. How shall 
I get out of this hornet’s nest.” 

When he went to the gaming house, Blondel took with him every 
thing which he possessed, and as we have seen, this free imitation of 
the words of Simonides had not succeeded. Though he had no sus- 
picion but his disaster was complete, he turned over, one after anoth- 
er, all the drawers of the bureau in which he locked his money, when 
he had any. This search, interspersed with picturesque imprecations, 
resulted in nothing but one piece of ten sous, which he found ina 
crack of the furniture, and which he threw on the carpet, with a furi- 
ous gesture. 

“Come my old fellow, all is said,” cried he, crossing his arms on 
his bosom with a sombre air, ‘here is the last act of the melo drama, 
now for the denouement.” 

Blondel loaded his pistols, into which, with a sort of funereal irony, 
he put for a wad the manifesto on paper, which he had just received, 
then looking at the clock which stood at a quarter past eleven: 

“7 will kill myself at midnight,” said he, with a dolorous accent. 
Awaiting that fatal moment, he paced the apartment with a slow and 
solemn pace. 

When twelve struck, Blondel drew near the table where he had 
placed the pistols, and looked at them, handled them, and finished, by 
placing them where they had been before. 

*« At one o’clock precisely, I will blow my brains out,” said he then, 
‘and if Tlie, may I be treated like a rogue and a blackguard, before 
the whole green room of the opera.” 

One o'clock struck as twelve had done, and still Blondel, who, judg- 
ing from his ferocious countenance, was caressing in the most tragical 
corners of his soul, the preliminaries of suicide, had not yet screwed 
up his courage to the deed. 

What is the use of making a racket in the middle of the night, 
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thought he, seized with a sudden respect for the repose of his neigh- 
bors ; the report of the pistol will awake all the honest citizens in the 
house, who will imagine there is a mob, and who will die with terror 
in their beds. We will spare them this alarm, we can finish the mat- 
ter without incommoding any one. There is no hurry, after all, I can 
kill myself as well in the morning. 

On this reflection, dictated by an exquisite sense of the respect due 
to fellow lodgers, Blondel went to bed, and moreover, went to sleep. 
The next day, when he awoke, he perceived beside his bed, a well 
dressed man, whose voice had broken his slumbers, and who saluted 
him with a smile upon his lips. 

“Sir,” said the stranger, very politely to him, ‘you are sleeping 
so soundly, that I am distressed to awake you, but the little affair on 
account of which I come, admits of no delay. I um an officer of jus- 
tice—” 

‘What does this mean,” said Blondel, writhing under the bed- 
clothes,—* you have no right to enter my house: do you wish to be 
thrown out of the window ?”’ 

Like most debtors, who are forced to sign bills of exchange, the 
friend of Deslandes had particularly studied in the code of procedure 
the chapter of constraint of the body. He invoked then, in an arro- 
gant tone, the inviolability of his domicile, cited the article in the law, 
and concluding by mentioning his cane, as the marquises do, in the old 
fashioned comedies. 

‘Since you are a legist,” said the officer, without moving, ‘ I sup- 
pose you have read to the end the Sth paragraph of the 7S8Ist article, , 
to which you have just made an allusion. Do me the justice to be- 
lieve, that | understand my business. I should not certainly have pen- 
etrated into your house without having with me the justice of the 
peace, who is waiting in your parlor. On the other hand, it is sun- 
rise ; twenty-four hours have passed since the signification of judg- 
ment which condemns you; all my papers are regular. You see, 
therefore, sir, that what you had better do, is to get up and accompany 
us, with a good grace.” 

The debtor, taken in his covert, owned that all resistance, and even 
discussion, were useless. He threw himself therefore out of bed, with 
such furious rage, that the officer, taking this leap for one of the pre- 
liminaries of aggression, sprung to the table, where he had just per- 
ceived the pistols, and supposed them to be intended to use against 
him. In each hand he seized one, and directed both at once towards 
the man whose violence he dreaded. 

‘They are loaded, Sacre bleu! would you assassinate me ?” cried 
Blondel, who at the sight of the pistol barrels turned toward him, 
found himself suddenly cured of his desire of suicide. 

“If chey are loaded, it is another reason why I should take posses- 
sion of them,” replied the public officer. ‘ You are not joking, it 
seems. You intended then to commit a murder ?” 

The debtor smiled with proud disdain. ‘ Do not be afraid,” said 
he, ‘* it is not your miserable body that I wished to injure, it was my- 
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self. One moment later and you would have found nothing but a 
corpse in my bed. But since fate has decided otherwise, and I am 
disarmed; do with me what you wish.” 

An hour after, Blondel de Gustan was enrolled in the prison of the 
Rue de Clichy. He had been detained there nearly a fortnight, when 
the substitute visited him in a state of mind so complex, that the best 
manner of explaining it clearly will be to decompose it by an opera- 
tion imitated from chemical science. Admitting the possibility of such 
an analysis, the result would be something like this. 


grs. S. 

Habits of friendship, - - - 2 10 
Hatred caused by the duel, - - - 1 do. 
Indignation of a cheated creditor, - - 7 do. 


It will be seen by this calculation, that at this moment, bitter senti- 
ments prevailed greatly in the heart of Deslandes over affectionate 
sympathies. If from his cell Blondel could have perceived the angry 
gesture with which the substitute raised the knocker on the prison 
door, it is probable that he would have besought his keepers as a sig- 
nal favor, to preserve him from the visit of his old friend. 


THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 


Letter from Gen. James Tallmadge, President of the American In- 


stitute, to the Corresponding Secretary of that Institution, dated 
March 1, 1841. 


“This is a curious and very peculiar place. It is built after the 
form and fashion of an old Moorish town of the dark ages. Modern 
innovation has scarcely been permitted to invade its precincts ; and its 
inhabitants, manners, and customs, are all in correspondence with its 
houses, and present an entirety of at least two hundred years behind 
the age. It is a walled city, containing within and without its gates a 
population of perhaps one hundred and fifty thousand. It will be re- 
collected that it was taken by the British forces, I believe in the war of 
1763. Since that time its fortifications have been rebuilt, and, in ad- 
dition to its city walls and entrenchments, it is guarded by six or seven 
castles, on contiguous eminences, said to have been built at an expense 
of twenty millions of dollars. It is, of course, called impregnable, but 
an experienced eye would, I think, soon perceive its weak defences, 
and a range of its surrounding elevations, clearly point to the posi- 
tions of approach and easy capture, by any force adequate to hold the 
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open field. Its two principal castles—the Moro and Cabanos—I have 
been through in detail, and think history may yet point to them to il- 
lustrate the futility of fortifications agaiust the science of modern war- 
fare. 

The harbor of Havana is very safe and commodious, and remark- 
able for its beauty and easy access. It is thronged, as is also Matan- 
zas, by numerous vessels of almost every nation, but principally from 
the United States, to obtain cargoes of the abundant productions of 
the island in the great staples of sugar, tobacco, coffee and molasses. 
Believing it may please, and perhaps be useful to some of the com- 
mercial members of the American Institute to have a condensed view 
of the extent and course of the sugar trade from the island of Cuba, 
I send you enclosed a tabie of its exports the last year. It may be re- 
lied upon as substantially correct. 

We have made several excursions from this place into the interior, 
and have also been to Matanzas, about sixty miles distant. The whole 
country is replete with interest, and remarkable for its entire differ- 
ence from all we have seen before. Its geology indicates primitive 
voleanic and coral formations—principally of the latter—and all 
blended in harmonious union. The northern and middle parts of the 
island have a range of hills, while much of it is flat, and if elevated, 
is a level coral and shell rock formation; a little ubove the surface of 
the sea, and remarkable for the thin covering of its soil and its un- 
equalled fertility. Indeed I have never before seen a country so rocky 
under cultivation. Many of the level and beautiful fields of coffee 
trees or sugar cane, could not be cultivated with the plough. Ail its 
trees and vegetable production are novel tous. From the towering 
palm or the lofty cocoa nut tree, to the bush or shrub in the crevices, 
all are in full blossom, or loaded, according to the season, with fruits 
and seeds for the support of life. Indeed the vegetable power of its 
soil, and the extent of its abundant production, are almost beyond 
credibility. 

The customs and institutions are Spanish, and are those of the dark 
ages. Indeed every thing here seems to be some centuries behind this 
age of improvement. Labor saving machinery and tnplements of 
husbandry are hardly known. All is band labor. Expressing a de- 
sire the other day, when on an estate in the intertor, to see the tools in 
common use, the proprietor truly replied, “ The list is a short one— 
the driver and his whip, the negro man and his muchete,”—(a long 
broad knife with which he stirs the soil, cuts up the roots of grass, 

lants his seed, cuts his cane, and performs almost every other duty.) 

‘To travel in the interior is a very serious undertaking. There are 
no public conveyances, and very few or no public houses on the island ; 
—lL hear of but one four wheel carriage in Havana. There are no 
roads, merely mule paths, which by long use have grown into a mis- 
shapen road for a volante—a kind of gig for two persons, with large 
wheels of seven or eight feet diameter, and shafts on which a gig body 
is fitted, midway between the wheels and the horse. It is drawn by 
three mules, or horses, one in the shaft, and one tied with strings to 
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either side. The postilion, accoutred with cap, a red coat, sword, 
high topped Spanish boots and broad spurs, is mounted on the shaft 
mule to drive, as it would be an unheard of effort for a free man in a 
tropical climate to hold a pair of reins and drive for himself: This 
equipage, the only one in use, can be hired at Havana or Matanzas, 
for from $17 to $20 per day. If you intend to travel farther than 
about 20 miles, you must send on, a day beforehand, a change of 
three mules; or, if you cannot do so, write to your friend to dispatch 
mules to meet you on a certain day and place. In Cuba, every body 
travels armed with sword and pistols, more from ancient habit than 
any present danger, ‘Transportation from plantations is on the backs 
of mules, and many estates are pointed out which pay yearly from 
four to eight thousand dollars for the transportation of their crops to 
the port of shipment. Caravans of 50 or 100 mules, loaded with su- 
gar, tobacco, coffee or mulasses, are often met on the road; the mo- 
lasses is put in kegs ; and four kegs of five and a half gallons are put 
on each mule, this making 22 gallons for a mule load. 

There is a legend here that one of their ancient kings, for his many 
services rendered to the Church, had been permitted after death to take 
his telescope and look back on earth, and was grieved to find every 
thing so changed ; he could hardly recognise any of the countries of 
his former acquaintance until, casting a look at his beloved Spain, he 
was rejoived to find her exactly as he left her, with the same institu. 
tions, habits and usages. An enterprising nobleman, whose estates are 
interior from Matanzas, has imported camels and dromedaries, the 
better to transport his productions. These docile animals are there 
once a day delivering and taking their loads. On being directed, they 
kneel down and receive two boxes of sugar, over eight hundred weight, 
as their load, with which they rise and march away in procession. ‘To 
meet this caravan, winding its way along the path roads, you might 
think you saw the brethren of Joseph, coming for more grain. 

But this mode of transportation and inaptitude to make rouds are 
not peculiar to Cuba. They are geographical, and appertain to’ the 
climate. It should be remembered that the same rocks and stones in 
the path over which Abraham, Isaac and Jacob travelled, remained 
and impeded the ponderous armament of the Crusaders, and yet con- 
tinue the same to this day without its ever having entered the mind of 
any mortal man, within the torrid zone, to work them into a read for 
the benefit of successors and posterity. A railroad has recently been 
completed from Havana, forty-one miles into the country, and is in 
very successful operation. It is to be continued a much greater dis- 
tance, and three or four lesser roads are now commenced. 

These works are all by American engineers and American machin- 
ery. Several young men, Wright, Lansing, Clarke and others, bear- 
ing names distinguished in the history of our canals and railroads, are 
engaged in these works. The example and influence thus far, are 
amazing. The Spaniard is aroused from his magnificent sleep of 
ages. He sees the force of action; he feels the influence and facili- 
ties of communication ; he realizes that the cost of the transporta- 
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tion of produce of his estates is changed from pounds into pence, and 
that care and speed are exhibited in the place of waste and delay. 
Thousands of mules and hundreds of slaves are already dismissed 
from the business of transportation into other and better pursuits. 
The competition in the production of cotton, coffee and sugar has, 
within our memories, reduced the price of those articles to the consu- 
mer one-half or one-third of what it was. This competition is increas- 
ing. Egypt, South America, Mexico and Texas, and our own South- 
ern and Western states, are increasing their abundance, and India, 
guided by British skill, is adding her abundant surplus to fill up the 
market, aud all will yet farther reduce their prices to the lowest pos- 
sible point of production. Sugar is now selling here at three cents, 
which must pay freight, commissions, expenses, and a duty to us of 
24 cents, before it can get into our markets in competition with the su- 
gar of New Orleans. 

The planters in the West India islands, to withstand the competition 
in production, must resort to steam and animal power, with imple- 
ments of husbandry and labor-saving machinery; they cannot afford 
to use slave labor against this competition in production. Internal im- 
provements and labor-saving machinery are the true reformers of the 
present age, Steam engines are in very common use on the sugar 
plantations, and many of them of New York manufacture. By the 
laws of Cuba, sugar plantations with their slaves and implements, are 
said to be exempt from the debts of the proprietor, and from every 
proceeding by creditors. This holds out a haven of rest to the un- 
successful in speculations, and a deposite in reserve against the vicis- 
situdes of trade. The military force of the island consists of 20,000 
troops, which secures its subjection and internal peace. Its towns are 
quiet, and seem to have a well ordered police. If the speech of every 
body is to be credited, the Custom Houses and Courts of Justice are 
open to corruption, and not very scrupulous in the sale of their favors. 
Emigrants from Spain, as well as residents from England and the 
United States, are becoming numerous here, all of whom avowedly 
come to better their fortunes, and intend to return home; this feeling, 
added to colonial conditions, produces a very bad state of society, and 
some very undesirable peculiarities. 

The climate of Cuba is genial, bland and delightful beyond com- 
parison—while you have been suffering with storms and a severe win- 
ter, we have had here a January and February like our May and June, 
and with flowers, we have had every fruit in reasonable abundance. 
Oranges are here in profusion all the year, like apples at the North in 
October ; and while the trees are fragrant with blossoms for a coming 
crop, the fields of sugar cane are verdant like our most beautiful 
meadows. ‘The estates, according to their extent, have from one to 
several hundred thousand coffee trees, planted on lines six feet apart, 
and to range either way; they are white and fragrant with blossoms 
in February, March, and April; and produce their corresponding 
crops in the Fall months. The buildings are generally placed some- 
what in the centre, half a mile or more from the road, with an avenue 
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of four rows of palm trees—and often outside rows of mango, inter- 
spersed with orange trees—all presenting an appearance of elegance 
and beauty, with which we have nothing to compare. 

St. Mark’s, on the southern side of the island, about seventy miles 
distant from Havana, is the favorite coffee district. It is an extensive 
plain of many miles, just rising above the level of the sea, and with 
the shell and coral, forming a kind of lime rock thinly covered with 
soil, and ornamented with trees. On the road to this district, you pass 
San Antonio, a small village remarkable for a stream of water, almost 
large enough for a boat, passing through the village and suddenly run- 
ning into a cave and disappearing forever. Five hundred or a thous- 
and dollars would divert the stream and afford water power and irri- 
gation to acountry, suffering at some seasons by drought, to such an 
extent as to cause the loss of many of its cattle. But this is all over- 
looked, and the village is only distinguished as the centre for the Span- 
ish amusement of ‘‘cock-fighting.” More than two hundred game 
cocks were there! We had stopped at the hotel for dinner, when the 
shouts of a populace attracted our attention, and we hastened and 
joined the throng in the cock-pit, where several hundred people were 
in ecstasies of delight to see a couple of chickens pick out each oth- 
er’s eyes, and strike their sharpened spurs through each other’s heads. 
There is much betting on the fight. Each cock has a name of some 
hero of renown, and when the battle begins, backers, betters and par- 
tizans, all at once address their cock in boisterous language, urging 
him to courage, telling him of his name and glory, and talking to him 
of honor, like a general addressing his troops before a battle. It seem- 
ed like riot, and to us, strangers, was terrifying, as if violence would 
follow among the populace ; yet all this discord, was ‘ harmony rightly 
understood.’ 

Circumstances best tell of the peculiarities and condition of this 
people. Some years ago the Spanish government exacted heavy du- 
ties on our commerce. Congress passed a law in retaliation exacting 
the same duties on theirs—this did not extend to produce, the growth of 
her colonies, which was admitted on slight expenses. Cotton is 
scarcely known as the produce of Cuba, yet cotton in abundance is 
brought from New Orleans to Cuba, and thence shipped to Spain! 
To exempt this cotton from duties by proof that it is the growth of 
Cuba is in the regular course of trade. The people here are hospita- 
ble, and indeed amiable, and their frailties, if any, are those spring- 
ing from their government. 
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Table of the Exports of Sugars during the year 1840, from Havana, 
and where shipped to. 








Countries. Botes. 
England, - - - - - . 25,338 
Cowes and a market, - - - - - 94,107 
Russia, - . - - - - 41,778 
Sweden and Denmark, - - - - - 1,570 
Hamburg, - - - - - - 64,157 
Bremen, . - - - - - 14,991 
Holland, - - - . - - 15,084 
Belgium, : - - - - - 16,869 
France, - - - - - 18,656 
Spain, - - - - - - 65,864 
Italy, - - - - - - 10,460 
New York, - - - - - - 21,287 
Boston, - « - - - - 20,390 
Charleston, - - - - - - 1,652 
New Orleans, - - - - - - 10,691 
Mobile, - - - - - - 569 
Other ports of the United States, - - - 14,058 
Various ports, - - - - - 6,803 

Total number of boxes, 444,324 


From Havana and Matanzas during each month of the year. 
Months. Havana. Matanzas. Total. ft 








January, 10,925 4,834 15,759 
February, 20,836 18,608 39,444 i 
March, 46,142 19,964 66,136. 
April, 46,375 43,956 90,331 
May, 98,178 49,720 147,890 
June, 52,345 51,225 103,570 
July, 57,275 26,958 84,233 
August, 29,992 10,651 33,643 
September, 33,612 16,569 50,181 
October, 28,525 7,933 36,458 
November, 11,869 9,626 21,495 
December, 15,250 3,151 18,391 

Total, 444,324 263,215 707,539 





Stock on hand January 1, 1840, 12,000 boxes. 
Stock on hand Dec. 31, 1840, 7,000 * 
Total exports from Havana and Matanzas, dur- 
ing the year 1840, 707.539 boxes, at an average 
weight of 420 Ibs., cost $20 per box, $14,150,750 
Total exports from St. Jago and Trinidad, dur- 
ing the year 1840, estimated at 130,000 boxes at 
an average weight of 420 lIbs., cost $19 per box, 2,470,900 


In all from the island, 837,539 boxes, costing $16,620,750. 
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NEW METHOD OF HARDENING AND PRESERVING WOOD. 


At a meeting of the French Academy of Sciences at Paris, on the 
30th of November last, Mr. Dumas read the report of a committee, con- 
sisting in addition to himself, of Messrs. Arago, de Mirbel, Poncelet, 
Gambey, Andouin, and Boussignault, on the discovery, communicated 
to the Academy by M. Boucherie, of a method entirely new, of giv- 
ing a greater durability and hardness to every description of wood. 
It not only renders the wood more durable, by preserving it from rot, 
either wet or dry, but preserves its elasticity, prevents it from shrink- 
ing and swelling from the effect of dryness or humidity, diminishes its 
combustibility, increases its hardness and tenacity, and may even give 
it a variety of colorsand odors. The report affirms that not only are 
these objects attained by means of the discovery of M. Boucherie, but 
they are attained by a method which is both entirely new, and at 
the same time simple and cheap. The object is accomplished by the 
aid of a simple natural process, with the use of common and low 
priced substances, which are easily obtained and applied. ‘The report 
describes the process in the following terms. 

To accomplish these objects, the author takes all the power required, 
in the aspiratory force of the vegetable itself, for that alone is suffi- 
cient to carry all the liquids which it may be desired to introduce, from 
the base of the trunk to the extremity of the leaves, provided they are 
kept in certain limits of concentration ; for instance, let a tree full of 
sap be cut off at its foot, and plunge the foot in a tub containing the 
liquor which you wish to have aspired, the liquor will rise in a few 
days up to the highest leaves. All the vegetable texture is invaded, 
except the heart of the tree, which with the old nuts resist the pene- 
tration of the hardening essences. 

It is not even necessary that the tree should retain all its branches 
and all its leaves ; a simple bouquet reserved at the summit suffices to 
induce the aspiration. 

It is not necessary that the tree should remain erect, which would 
often render the operation impracticable. It may be felled, after trim- 
ming off all the useless branches, and then the base being put in con- 
nection with the liquid intended to be absorbed, the liquor will pene- 
trate every part. Lastly, it is not even indispensable to cut down the 
tree, for a cavity cut at the foot, or a cut of the saw, dividing it ona 
great part of its surface, will suffice, for in placing the liquid in con- 
tact with the cavity or cut, it will be rapidly absorbed. 

These penetrations, which are effected in a few days without diffi- 
culty and without labor, are, as is to be seen, very different from all the 
means hitherto attempted for this purpose. The pieces of wood al- 
ready cut, which have been operated on before the present invention, 
could in fact only be penetrated by the aid of powerful machines, or 
by the prolonged action of a liquid in which they were immersed. 
The new and ingenious process adopted by Doctor Boucherie, 
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places an immense natural power at the disposition of industry, and 
permits it to conduct without expense all the soluble substances which 
may be expedient into the most slender tissues of the vegetable. 

If the author has solved the proposed problem in a simple and prac- 
ticable manner, he has not shown less sagacity in the choice of sub- 
stances which he has adopted to fulfil the indications above announced. 
If the object be to add to the hardness and durability of the wood, 
to counteract the dry or wet rot, he inserts into its tissue the pyrolig- 
nite of iron. This substance is well chosen, for it is produced by the 
raw pyrolignic acid in all the forests, by the manufacture of charcoal, 
which is easy to be transformed into that of pyrolignite of iron by 
mixing it, even cold, with pieces of old iron,—and lastly, that this 
liquid thus prepared contains a great deal of creosote. Tlus sub- 
stance, independent of the salt of iron, itself has the property of hard- 
ening wood and preserving it from the rottenness which attacks it, as 
well as the ravages caused by insects in wood employed in building. 

Thus, experiments made in the cellars of Bordeaux, on hoops pre- 
pared by the author, have shown in the most incontestible manner the 
durability of wood prepared by his method. Common hoops fell into 
powder at the slightest effort, while his were as solid as on the first 
day. 

If it is desired to counteract the working of wood, to preserve all 
its suppleness, and to render it less combustible, the author finds in 
employing earthy chlorides the means of doing it extremely cheap. 
Always occupied with the idea that his processes will soon receive an 
almost universal application, he has not contented himself with the 
chloride or calcium, already of such trifling cost, but he has tried the 
mother water of salt marshes, a production hitherto without value, 
and has found in it all the wished for qualities. Woods prepared with 
these saline dissolutions preserve their flexibility after many years’ ex- 
posure to the air. In thin leaves they may be twisted into spirals and 
then untwisted and twisted again in the inverse direction, without crack- 
ing or flaws. Exposed tothe air they do not warp, and never split, 
whatever dryness they may suffer. Lastly, they do not burn, or at 
least with such difficulty as to render them incapable of communicating 
rapid conflagration. 

To these great and useful properties which the civil, marine and in- 
dustrial constructors will appreciate and profit of, the author has added 
appliances, which, without having as important usefulness, promise 
new matter and new means to the arts. He colors the wood in such 
various shades and curious accidents, that the most common woods 
may become advantageous for cabinet work. 

The specimens of this kind placed before the Academy, dispense 
us from further detail. It is sufficient to say, 

That the pyrolignite of iron alone, gives a brown tint, which unites 
well with the natural tone of the harder parts of the wood, where the 
pyrolignite does not penetrate. 

That after the absorption of the pyrolignite, if it is succeeded by a 
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tanning matter, ink is produced in the mass of the wood, and it is in 
this way stained a blue black or grey. 

That in causing pyrolignite of iron to be first absorbed, and letting 
it be succeedec' by the prussiate of potash, prussian blue is produced. 

That in introducing successively the acetate of lead and chromate 
of potash, a yellow chromate of lead is formed. 

That in penetrating the same foot with pyrolignite of iron, prus- 
siate, acid of lead, chromate of potash, the shades of blue, green, yel- 
low and brown are produced with the most varied effect. 

Thus, as is seen, the author does not confine himself to the intro- 
duction of one liquid only, but he may successively pass many others 
into the same vegetable, and thus make all the modifications which 
may be desired. These compositions, capable of creating various 
colored productions, may be infinitely diversified, as the consumers may 
require, by the aid of chemistry, so as to gratify the most exacting 
wants and caprices. 

We shall say nothing here of the woods rendered odoriferous by 
impregnations of this description. It is too easily comprehended, and 
too much confined to the requirements of luxury, to enter into compe- 
tition with the great appliances which we have enumerated. 

It is evident, from the statement of all these results, that they are 
not and could not have been come at by accident. ‘The author has 
deduced them from clear ideas which he had formed of all these phe- 
nomena, and these ideas themselves are the result of long, conscien- 
tious and studious reflections on the subject. 

The Academy ordered that the memoir of Doctor Boucherie should 
be admitted into the collection of Savans Etrangers, and that copies of 
the report should be transmitted to the various ministers. 


ROUTE TO INDIA THROUGH EGYPT. 


A monthly line of communication is now established between Great 
Britain and Bombay, in India, by means of large and fast sailing 
steamboats, which run from Falmouth by way of Gibraltar and Malta 
to Alexandria—an inland passage by carriages and canal or river 
boats from Alexandria, by Cairo to Suez—and steamboats from Suez 
by the Red and Arabian Seas to Bombay. The passage is usually 
made in from 35 to 40 days, andit is the route by which, recently, our 
latest news have been uniformly received from India and China. The 
following narrative of the part of the journey which lies through 
Egypt, by one of the passengers who left England in the steamer Ori- 
ental, on her January trip, is copied from the London Times. 

“The Oriental was under steam on her voyage from Falmouth to 
12 
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Alexandria only 12 days, 9 hours, and 45 minutes ; but the advantage 
to the passengers which would have been gained by so short a run out, 
in affording them time for proceeding leisurely through Egypt, was 
lost by our being detained at Malta nearly three days, waiting for the 
steamer from Marseilles with that portion of the Indian mails. 

We arrived, however, at Alexandria early on the morning of the 
[Sth inst., and were met by a report that the arrival of the Bombay 
steamer at Suez had already been telegraphed from Cairo, which, 
however, turned out to be incorrect. 

The anxiety of the passengers as to their being able to reach Suez 
in time to save the sailing of the steamer for Bombay being therefore 
very great, Messrs. Briggs applied to the Pasha for the use of his 
small steam yacht, then 1 at Atfeh, on the Nile, to take the passengers 
up to Cairo. 

The Pasha, with his usual attention to Indian travellers, readily 
granted his permission, provided Commodore Sir Charles Napier, to 
whom he had in the mean time lent the steamer, offered no objection. 
The Commodore very kindly waved his priority of right to her, and 
the necessary order was obtained. 

We started from Alexandria for Cairo about 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon of the day of our arrival, embarking with our luggage, &c., in 
track boats on the Mahmoudieh Canal, the mails being despatched by 
donkies overland. The large track boat in which, with about 30 of 
the party, | happened to be, was a very commodious vessel of about 
130 tons, fitted up with two cabins, one for ladies and another for gen- 
tlemen, and has a large luggage room; has sofas all around the cab- 
ins, with dining tables in the centre, windows in the sides, and is, in 
short, in her interior arrangements, very similar to a Gravesend steam- 
er, but is much too heavily built for speed. 

We found plenty of refreshments in the English style, with good 
attendance, &c., on board of her. 

She was tracked by four horses, and we arrived at Atfeh, on the 
Nile, at 5 o’clock in the morning of the 19th, having been 12 hours in 
tracking the distance on the canal, 48 miles. 

The Mahmoudieh Canal is by no means the sort of slimy ditch 
which, from some representations I was led to conjecture it. It is 
very broad, the banks in several places adorned with villas and rows 
of trees, and, on the whole being free from locks, presents more the 
appearance of a river than a canal. 

At Atfeh, a wretched cluster of hovels, we experienced a delay of 
eight hours, in consequence of a detention which happened to Mr. 
Hill, who was left to follow us from Alexandria with a “teskera,” or 
official order for the steamer, and some of the party therefore, yield- 
ing to their impatience, proceeded in canduos or Arab boats. 

The remainder embarked in the Pasha’s steamer, with which we 
started for Cairo about 3 o’clock, P. M. 

After steaming about 20 miles one of the engines broke down, and 
we had to perform the remainder of our journey with one engine. 
The distance from Atfeh to Cairo is variously stated at from 90 to 150 
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miles ; it depends, however, on the state of the Nile. At high Nile, 
when there is no necessity for following all the sinuosities of the chan- 
nels, the distance is much shorter than at low Nile. At present, the 
river is getting low, and as the steamer, with the passengers and lug- 
gage on board, drew nearly three feet water, much caution and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the river was necessary to prevent our getttng 
aground. 

Fogs occasionally occur on the Nile, and in one of these we were 
forced to drop the anchor, and wait five or six hours. 

The average strength of the current was about three miles an hour. 

We arrived at Cairo about 7 o’clock, P. M., on the 2Ist, and were 
glad to find that we were in advance of the mails. The party located 
themselves, therefore, in tranquillity, at Hill’s and Waghorn’s hotels 
respectively, where excellent English dinners were found awaiting 
them, and the saloon table covered with Indian newspapers from 
Bombay, of dates down to the Ist instant. 

We found also that the Victoria had only arrived at Suez on the 
Inth. As the mails from Alexandria had not arrived, it was arranged 
that we should not start for Suez until Saturday morning, the 22d, 
thus giving the travellers a day clear for seeing the lions in or about 
Cairo, and which was occupied in visiting the Pyramids, the citadel, 
the gardens and palace of Shoobra, the slave market, shopping in the 
grand Bazaar, &c. At9 A. M. of the 23d, we started in grand pro- 
cession for the Desert. 

The parties who had proceeded from Atfeh in the Arab boats, 
having also arrived and joined us, the passengers amounted to 50 in 
number, including 12 ladies and three female servants. 

The mails consisted of 62 chests and three bags. For the convey- 
ance of the whole, with luggage, provisions, &c., the following means 
were required :—145 camels, 60 donkeys, 12 saddle horses, 12 car- 
riage ditto, 7 carriage camels, 12 donkey chairs, 3 two-wheel carriages, 
and | four-wheel ditto. Camel and donkey men, servants, &c., 130; 
escort of Arab horsemen, ordered by the Pasha, 17; travellers, as al- 
ready stated, 50; total of bipeds, 197. 

After threading our way through the narrow streets of Cairo, we 
fairly emerged on the Desert en route for Suez, and if Cruikshanks or 
Alfred Crowquill could have had a peep at us, he would have found 
such ample materials for a sketch, as would scarcely have failed to en- 
rapture him. So motley a group can only be seen in the Desert of 
Suez. 

After journeying amidst much fun and frolic for about 20 miles, we 
halted at station-house No. 2; and the delicious exhilarating air, to- 
gether with the exercise, having sharpened our appetites, we resolved 
to make a demand on the commissariat department. Roast fowls, 
turkies, and geese, hams, mutton, London porter, Pale Ale, Port, Sher- 
ry, Madeira, Claret, and Champagne, with all necessary accompa- 
niments, soon made their appearance, and were disposed of, although 
somewhat in pic nic style, to the apparent satisfaction of all present. 
We then proceeded forward towards the centre station, where we were 
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to rest for the night, our Arab escort, for lack of any real Bedouins to 
encounter, amusing us with sham fights, in which they displayed great 
dexterity in the management of their horses. 

At 12 at night we stopped at the centre station, a distance of 45 
miles from Cairo, where tea, coffee, and supper were set out, and 
where we slept and breakfasted, and then continued our journey to- 
wards Suez, making another pic-nic dinner on the road at No. 6 sta- 
tion. We arrived at Suez about 4 o’clock in the morning of the 25th, 
slept at the hotels, and the same afternoon the mails and passengers 
were embarked in the Hon. Company’s steamer Victoria, which forth- 
with departed for Bombay. 

I have no hesitation in stating generally, that such are the natural 
facilities of the route through Egypt, that with, comparatively speak- 
ing, a trifling expense, it may be made as expeditious and convenient as 
most routes of a similar distance even in England. With the excep- 
tion of the nine miles from Cairo to the first station-house, which is 
sandy, the whole of the road between Cairo and Suez is a hard gravel, 
equal] to the generality of country roads in England previous to the 
Macadamising system. About 15 miles between No. 6 station and 
Suez, requires clearing of loose stones, which renders carriage travel- 
ling uneasy. ‘The stones, however, only require to be picked off and 
piled up either in heaps or as a small fence on each side of the road, 
and the Pasha will order this to be done at onee. This being done, 
carriages of any description could travel the road, and, with relays of 
horses at the station-houses, the distance between Cairo and Suez may 
be done with ease in 12 hours. A steamer of good power, and to tow 
an iron luggage boat would do the distance from Atfeh to Cairo in 20 
hours, or with the stream, from Cairo to Atfeh in 10 hours, and with 
a proper track boat on the canal, similar to those used on the Shan- 
non, that distance might be done in seven hours, thus reducing the 
transit through Egypt to 39 hours of actual travelling one way, and 
to 29 hours the other. 

These improvements will speedily follow the definitive settlement of 
the political question. In the mean time, to talk of privations even in 
the present state of affairs, is idle. 1 have given a sketch of our jour- 
ney from this to Suez, which for my own part, I can recollect with no 
other feelings than that of having borne a part in a large and very en- 
tertaining pleasure party. 

The station houses in the Desert are commodious, especially the 
centre one, which is in fact a complete moderate-sized hotel, and with 
some alteration in the arrangements, particularly in the stabling, 
which Mr. Hill is about to make, will leave nothing to be desired in 
this department. 

The hotels of Hilland Waghorn at Cairo are large and well fur- 
nished, containing ample accommodation for 100 travellers at a time. 
For invalids, or ladies, the donkey chair forms as easy a conveyance 
as a palanquin or sedan, and the climate is so fine, especially about 
this period of the season, that exposure to the weather is an enjoy- 
ment rather than a privation.” 
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NEW IMPLEMENT OF WAR. 

A late London journal gives the fullowing description of an experi- 
ment made to test the powers of a newly invented projectile for the 
destruction of vessels and works of defence. The trial took place in 
the grounds of Mr. Boyd, in the county of Essex, a few miles from 
London, in the presence of Sir Robert Peel, Sir George Murray, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Ingestrie, Colonel Gur- 
wood, Captain Britten, Captain Webster, and some other gentlemen, 
who all appeared very much astonished at what they saw. By- the 
kindness of the inventor, our informant occupied a position that ena- 
bled him to command a view of all that took place. A boat 23 feet 
long and 7 broad was placed in a large sheet of water; the boat had 
been the day before filled in with solid timber, four-and-a-half feet in 
depth, crossed in every direction, and clamped tégether with eight 
inch spike nails. This filling in was made under the inspection of 
Captain Britten, who stated the fact to the distinguished gentlemen 
we have mentioned, and also that the inventor never went near the 
workmen employed, that no suspicion might be entertained of any 
combustible materials being lodged in the hold of the vessel. Several 
of the gentlemen were on Saturday rowed in a punt to the vessel, and 
examined for theinselves, so that every doubt might be removed as to 
the cause of destruction being external, and not from the springing of 
any mine. When the different parties had taken up their positions, 
on a signal from the inventor, the boat was set in motion, und struck 
just abaft her starboard bow, and instantaneously scattered into a 
thousand fragments. At the moment of collision the water parted, 
and presented to the eye of our informant the appearance of a huge 
bowl, while upon its troubled surface he noticed a coruscation precise- 
ly resembling forked lightning. A column of water was lifted up in 
the air like a huge fountain, from which were projected upwards for 
many hundred feet the shattered fragments of the vessel, which fell 
many of them several hundred yards distance in the adjacent fields. 
Our informant examined many pieces, and found the huge nails snap- 
ped like carrots; the mast looked likea tree riven by lightning, and 
never before, as he assures us, has he witnessed so sudden and com- 
plete a destruction, though he has seen shell and rocket .practice on 
the largest scale. Such seemed to be the unanimous opinion of all 
present. How this mighty effect was produced was of course not dis- 
closed to so numerous a party, but two naval officers present, were 
perfectly aware of the mode of operation, and the inventor offered to 
go into details confidentially with one or two of the distinguished offi- 
cers present. In answer to a question from Sir Henry Hardinge, the 
inventor stated that without a battering train he could transport on a 
mule’s back the means of destroying the strongest fortress in Europe. 
No doubt this is very startling, but, hearing what we have, we cannot 
pronounce it impossible ; and as in every particular the inventor has 
11* 
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done what he has undertaken to accomplish, it is only fair to give him 
credit for the performance of more than has yet been disclosed. The 
existence of these tremendous powers is placed beyond all doubt, and 
the inventor asserts them to be completely under his control, which, 
from what our informant has had an opportunity of observing, he be- 
lieves to be really the case. The instrument that wrought so terrible 
an effect on Saturday, lifting into the air a boat weighing two and a 
half tons, and filled in with five and a half tons of solid timber, and 
displacing at least fourteen or fifteen tons of water, was only 18 Ibs. 
weight. Our informant has handled it and kicked it round a room 
when charged with its deadly contents, so portable and at the same 
time so safe is it—-a point of vast importance, when we remember the 
daily accidents that are occurring 1rom the detonating shells now used 
in our service. At Acre most of those employed burst before they 
reached their object, and they are liable to explode when rolling about 
a ship’s deck, as was proved by the fatal accidents on board Her Maj- 
esty’s ship Medea, off Alexandria, and the Excellent, at Portsmouth, 
and are dangerous to carry in a common ammunition cart on a rough 
road. 
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FOREIGN. which he asserts amounted to little more 
than five hundred and fifly men, Gen. 
Burnos Ayres. On the 28th of No-| Pacheco attacked the elite of the troops of 
vember, the army of Gen. Lavalle was) the Unitarian leaders, amounting to two 
routed, with the loss of several hundred | thousand, two hundred men, at the Pro- 
men by the forces of the government of | teros de San Cala, routed them, and put 
Buenos Ayres. He had previously, on| them to flight. He killed in the action 
the 16th, sustained a severe check. ‘The four hundred men; took five hundred 
accounts vary as to the importance of this | prisoners, three hundred and sixty stands 
action, but it is evident that it resulted in| of arms, and two thousand horses, be- 
a very severe loss to Lavalle. The Joss | sides all the enemy’s spare baggage and 
of the government forces was only 130) ammunition. Lavalle escaped, but it was 
men. On the 5th of December, howev-| hoped that he would be captured. The 
er, he attacked the Buenos Ayres forces | government forces were in full pursuit of 
under Oribe, with some success. Gen.| the vanquished enemy. 
Oribe himself was badly wounded La- The term for which Gen. Rosas had 





valle was again routed by the govern- 
ment forces, and a large body of his in- 
fantry surrendered. He only saved him- | 
self by a precipitate flight 

January 8. The government forces ob- 
tained another victory over Lavalle and | 
the Unitarians under him. With a force, 


accepted office with extraordinary pow- 
ers having expired, he transmitted to the 
House of Representatives of the Prov- 
ince a request that they would electa 
person to succeed him, but they deter- 
mined not to accept his resignation, de- 
' claring that on his continuation in office, 
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depended the honor and tranquillity of 
the Republic. 

Mayacuez, Porto Rico, Jan. 30.— 
The whole town of Mayaguez, consist- 
ing of about 60U buildings, was consum- 
ed by fire. The conflagration began at 9 
A. M., and raged with fury, till every 
building within its reach was consumed. 
The loss was, of course, extensive, though 
less than it would have been, had the 
stores of the merchants been destroyed. 
They are built on or near the beach, apart. 
from the town proper, and thus escaped 
destruction. The upper part of the town 
was mostly built of wood. 

Loxpox, Jan. 30. It appears that the 
Ottoman Porte had some hesitation in 
granting to Mehemet Ali the investiture 
of the Pashalic of Egypt, together with 
the hereditary right. in order to put an 
end to this hesitation, the Plenipotentia- 
ries of England, Austria, Russia and 
Prussia, addressed under this date, a mem- 
oranduim to Chekip Effendi, the Turkish 
Minister in London, in which, after stat- 
ing to him that they have considered a 
despatch of Reschid Pasha, announcing 
the existence of this hesitation, but that 
they hope that it has been already re- 
moved by explanations of the views of 
the four Powers, subsequently received, 
the four Powers “invite the Sultan to 
employ mildness and magnanimity, and 
not only to recall the act of Mehemet’s 
depusition, but promise him that his de- 


scendants in direct line shall be named to | 


the post of Pasha of Egypt, us often as 
the deaih of the Pasha leavers a vacancy.” 
They remind the Turkish Minister, that 
these views are not new, but are the same 
as were formerly held by the Sultan, 
which served as the basis fur the conven- 
tion of the Lith of July. They declare 
that they have no desire to interfere with 
the independence of the Sublime Porte, 
and point to several articles in the treaty 
of July 15th, which provide for the sub- 


servience in general of the Pashalic of 


Egypt to the Turkish government, to 
substantiate their assertions. 
Consrantinop_e, Feb. 13. In conse- 
quence of the representations of the al- 
lied powers, in the foregoing letter, and 
other communications of a similar pur- 
port, the following hatti scheriff, or fir- 
man, was sent by the Sultan to Mehemet 


Ali, confirming him in the government of 


Egypt, with the right of inheritance in 
his tamily under very strict and severe 
conditions, which have been tie subject 
of further complaint and protest. 

“ Vizier—I have seen with satisfaction 


the proofs of submission you have just 
mnade ; as well as your protestations of 
fidelity and assurances of devotion to- 
wards my august person, and the interests 
of my Sublime Porte. Your great expe- 
rience and acquaintance with the affairs 
of the country which has been so long 
placed under your administration, leave 
me no doubt that you will know how, by 
the zeal and prudence you will exercise in 
this same government, to acquire new 
rights to my good will and confidence ; 
and that, at the same time, acknowledg- 
ing the value of my benevolence, you 
will endeavor to transmit those qualities, 
for which you are distinguished, to your 
descendants. On this consideration, I 
have resolved to contirm you in the gov- 
ernment of Egypt, according to the boun- 
daries traced on the map, which is sent to 
you by my Grand Vizier, and to confer 
upon you, moreover, the prerogative of 
the inheritance of this government, under 
the following conditions : 

“ When the government of Egypt shall 
become vacant, it shall be confided to such 
one of your sons as I may choose, and 
the same mode of succession shall apply 
to this last, andso on. In case your male 
line shall become extinct, the male issue 
of the females of your family shall not 
have any right to the succession. Such 
one of your sons as shall be chosen to 


succeed you in the government of Egypt 


must come to Constantinople to receive 
investiture there. The prerogative of in- 
heritance conterred on the governors of 
Egypt shall not give him any rank or title 
superior to that of other viziers, nor any 
claim to precedence, and he shall be treat- 
ed upon precisely the same footing as his 
colleagues. The provisions of iy hatti 
scheriif, of Gulhane, as well as the ad- 
ministrative laws now in force, or hereaf- 
ter to be made within my empire, and all 
treaties concluded, or to be concluded 
with friendly powers, shall be equally ex- 
ecuted in Egypt. All the taxes which 
shall be imposed in this province, shall be 
collected in my name; and in order that 
the inhabitants of Egypt, who form part 
of the subjects of my Sublime Porte, may 
not be exposed to extortions and irregular 
exactions, the tenth duties and other im- 
positions shall be regulated upon the same 
system as is followed in the rest of the 
empire. One-fourth of the revenues to 
be derived from the customs, duties, 
tenths, and other impositions in Egypt, 
shall be paid, without any deductions, in- 
to the treasury of my Sublime Porte— 
the remaining three-fourths shall serve to 
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cover the expenses of collecting, the civil | may require a different military clothing, 
and military administration, tae mainten-; as to the cloth of which it may be com- 
ance of the governor, and also to make | posed, the uniforms, distinctive emblems, 
payment for the corn to be sent annually | and colors of the Egyptian troops shall 
to the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina. | not differ from those of the other troops 


The tribute above made payable by the | 
governor of Egypt, and the mode of pay- | 
ment shall continue for five years, dating | 
from the year 1257 (22d February, 1041.) | 
They may afterwards be regulated in a | 
manner suited to the future state of| 
Egypt, and the nature of new circum- | 
stances. As it is due to my Sublime | 
Porte to be made acquainted with the an- | 
nual amount of the revenues, and the | 
manner of collecting the impositions, and | 
as this object requires a commission of su- | 
perintendenee in the province, this shall | 
be ulteriorly provided for according to | 
my imperial will. 

* The very important regulation of the 
coinage having to be settled by my Sub- 
lime Porte in a way to admit of no more | 
variation, either as to the intrinsic or the | 
current value, the gold and silver coin- 
age, which it will continue to permit in 
Egypt, in my name, is to be equal to that | 
of the imperial mint of Constantinople, 
as to value, form, and model. In time of 
peace, eighteen thousaad troops suflicing 
for the internal guard of Egypt, this 
number cannot be exceeded; but as the 
Egyptian forces are no less destined for | 
the service of the Sublime Porte than the | 
other forces of the empire, they may be | 
augmented in time of war in the propor- 
tion which may be considered proper. | 
According to the new system of military 
service, which has been adopted for the 
whole of my empire, the soldiers after 
having served five years are to be replaced 
by new soldiers, and this system will also 
be followed in Egypt. Thus, out of the 
Jast recruits of the Egyptian troops now 
serving, twenty thousand men will be | 
chosen to commence the new service, of 
whom eighteen thousand shall be kept for | 
Egypt, and two thousand be sent here to 
serve their time. The fifth of these 
twenty thousand men, having been re- 
placed each year, there shall be chosen 
annually in Egypt four thousand recruits, 
according to the mode prescribed by the 
military regulation, by lot, and observing 
all necessary humanity, impartiality, and 
diligence. Three thousand six hundred 
of these recruits shall remain in Egypt, 
and 400 be sent here. The soldiers, who | 
shall have served their time either in 
Egypt or here, shall return to their 
homes, and cannot be called out a second 


time. Although the climate of Egypt | land India mail, from Bombay, to Jan. 1, 





of the empire. This also shall be the 
case with the costume and distinctive 
emblems of the officers, sailors, and sol- 
diers of the Egyptian navy, and the col- 
ors of the vessels shall be the same as 
those here. The nomination of officers 
by sea and land, up to the lieutenant in- 
clusively, shall belong to the government 
of Egypt, that of the superior officers 
shall depend on the Imperial pleasure. 
In future, the governor of Egypt shall 
not be allowed to build any vessels of war 
without my express permission. 

“The grant of the hereditary govern- 
ment of Egypt being subjected to the 
above conditions, the inéxecution of eith- 
er of them shall warrant the immediate 
revocation of this grant. The present 
hatti scheriff is theretore addressed to 


| you, inorder that you and your descend- 


ants, recognizing the Imperial favor 
which | have just granted to you, may di- 
rect your attention to the careful fulfil- 
ment of the conditions therein laid down, 
to protect the inhabitants of Egypt against 


all kind of violence, providing for their 
safety and welfare, and taking care not 


to infringe my orders, and finally, that 
you may communicate to the Sublime 
Porte the important affairs of the country 
confided to your government. 

“The 21 Zilhidje, 1256 (13 Feb., 1541.)” 

Loxvon, Feb. 26. The question was 
taken in the House of Commons, on Lord 
Morpeth’s motion for the second reading 
of the Irsh Registration of Voters bill, 
at the end of a tour days’ debate. This 
was the first trial of strength between 
the parties in the house at the present 
session, and Ministers prevailed by a ma- 
jority of five, the vote being :—for the 
second reading, 299; against it, 294. 


DOMESTIC. 


March 3. This day the administration 
of President Van Buren came to a close. 
On the same day the 26th Congress came 
to an end, after a session of unusual in- 
efficiency. Very few acts were passed, 
with the exception of the necessary ap- 
propriation bills. 

The steamship President arrived at 
New York, after a rough passage of a few 
hours short of 21 days from Liverpool. 
She brought news, received by the over- 
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and from Macao to Nov. 3, but no intel- 
ligence of importance. 

March 4. On this day the administra- 
tion of Gen. Harrison began. The Inaugu- 
ration took place at Washington, with the 
usual ceremonies, in presence of a very 
large concourse of citizens. A processsion 
was formed, consisting of the public offi- 
cers of the Government, the foreign min- 
isters, the members of the Whig Doemens 
tions of Harrisburg and Baltimore, Gen- 
eral Harrison's old soldiers and many oth- 
ers, to escort the President elect to the 


Capitol, and after the oath was adininis- | 


tered, to the President's House. The 
President appeared in both processions on 
horseback. The ceremony of inaugura- 
tion was performed upon a platform erect- 
ed for the purpose, over the steps of the 
portico of the east part of the Capitol. 
On the front of the platform seats were 
provided for the President and Chief Jus- 
tice, and on the right and left, and in the 
rear, were the dighventie corps, members 


of Congress, officers of government, and | 


ladies. In front beneath, was the great 
concourse of spectators. 
rose and read his address in a loud and 
clear voice, and in an animated, impress- 
ive and graceful manner, and before read- 
ing the closing sentences of it, the oath 
of office was administered by Chief Jus- 
tice Taney. A discharge of cannon an- 
nounced the completion of the ceremony, 
when the procession was again formed, 
and conducted the President to his new 
residence, where an immense number of 
visiters paid their personal respects to 
him. 

The President in his inaugural address, 
did not give any specific inlioation of the 
course of policy which would be pursued 
er recommended by the new administra- 
tion, but he declared the principles which 
would govern his conduct, and his inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, in reference 
to some important questions. The lead- 
ing topics on which he expressed his opin- 
ions were the following. 

He expressed the opinion that it is a 
defect in the constitution that eligibility to 
the Presidency is not restricted to a sin- 
gle term, in the person of the same indi- 
vidual. To this defect he proposed to af- 
ford a corrective, so faras his own pow- 
er would extend, by declining a re-elec- 
tion. He declared his opinion that there 
has been heretofore an usurpation of leg- 
islative power by the executive, in the 
manner in which the veto has been exer- 
cised by the executive. He explained 
his views of the purposes for which this 





The President | 
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power is granted, which he regarded 
solely as a conservative power, given, Ist, 
| to protect the constitution from violation ; 
| 2d, to protect the people from the effects 
of hasty legislation; and 3d, to prevent 
the effects of combinations for violating 
| the rights of minorities. 

| The greatest danger which he appre- 
_ hended to the continued successful work- 
_ing of the Constitution, he said, was the 
/accumulation of undue power in the 
hands of the executive, by the vast in- 
crease of executive patronage, and by 
the usurpation by that department of a 
control over the finances. He expressed 
his determination to obviate these dan- 
gers as far as possible, by securing the in- 
dependence of the Treasury Department 
as far as is practicable, and guarding the 
freedom of the elective franchise against 
influence from the executive. He was 
|of opinion that the duty of devisin 
schemes of revenue should be left wit 
the representatives of the people, and 
that the mode of keeping the public 
| treasury should be prescribed by them. 
In regard to the currency he expressed 
no opinion, except that he reprobated the 
idea of making it exclusively metallic, as 
a measure peculiarly hostile to the inter- 
ests of the poorer classes in the commu- 
/nity. In relation to the District of Co- 
jlumbia, he expressed emphatically his 
‘opinion, that the power of exclusive leg- 
islation for the people of the District is 
given to Congress, not with a view that 
they should be treated as subjects, but 
that itis the duty of Congress to adapt 
their legislation to the peculiar wants of 
the people of the District, in conformity 
with their own opinions of their interests. 
He maintained the doctrine, that citizens 
of one State, although they are entitled 
to all the rights of citizenship in any oth- 
er, and by the mere process of removal, 
me become the citizens of any other, 
and in succession of the whole, yet can- 
not at the same time act as the citizens of 
two States, and consequently each one is 
precluded from any interference with the 
powers of any State, but that of which 
he is at the time beinga citizen. For cit- 
izens therefore of one or more States to 
attempt, by organized associations, to 
control the domestic institutions of anoth- 
er State, is to exercise a power with 
which they are not clothed by the Con- 
stitution, and it must tend to produce 
feelings of distrust and jealousy, “ the 
certain harbingers of disunion, violence, 
civil war, and the ultimate destruction of 
our civil institutions.” He alluded to the 
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embarrassments in the financial concerns 
of some of the States, and recognized the 
obligation of encouraging them to make 
all necessary sacrifices to fulfil their en- 
gagements and maintain their credit. 

he Senate met on the 4th, agreeably 
to the proclamation issued a few weeks 
before. One third of it, of course, con- 
sists of members whose term of office te- 
gins atthis time. The following list con- 





tains the names of the members:; tose | 


printed in italics will, itis supposed, sup- | Alexander Mouton, 


port the new administration. The Sen- 
ate is full, excepting one vacancy in Ten- 
nessee. The other seat for that state is 


occupied by Mr. Nicholson, under an ex- | 


ecutive appointment to supply the va- | 


cancy caused by the death of Mr. Grundy. 
The Senate is at present thus composed. 


TERM EXPIRES. | 


Maine. 

Ruel Williams, 1843 | 
George Evans, 1847 | 
New Hampshire. 

Franklin Pierce, 1843 


Levi Woodbury, 1347 
Vermont. 

Samuel Prentiss, 1843 
Samuel Phelps, 1845 
Massachusetts. 

Rufus Choate, 1845 
Isaac C. Bates, 1847 
Rhode Island. 

Nathan F. Dizon, 1845 
James F. Simmons, 1347 


Connecticut. 


Perry Smith, 1843 | 
J. W. Huntington, 1845 
New York. 

Silas Wright, 1843 
N. P. Tallmadge, 1845 
New Jersey. 

Samuel L. Southard, 1845 
Jacob W. Miller, 1847 
Pennsylvania. 

James Buchanan, 1843 
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TERM EXPIRES. 
Georgia. 


Alfred Cuthbert, 184% 
John M. Berrien, 1847 
Alabama. 

Clement C. Clay, 1343 
William R. King, 1847 
Mississippi. 

John Henderson, 1845 
Robert J. Walker, 1847 
Louisiana. 

1843 
Alexander Barrow, 1847 
Tennessee. 
A. O. P. Nicholson, 1845 
[Vacancy.] 
Kentucky. 

Henry Clay, 1343 
| James T. Morehead, 1847 
Ohio. 

William Allen, 1843 
Benjamin Tappan, 1845 

Indiana. 

Oliver H. Smith, 1843 
Albert S. White, 1845 
Illinois. 

Richard M. Young, 1843 
Samuel Mc Roberts, 1347 
Missouri. 

Lewis F. Linn, 1843 
Thomas H. Benton, 1845 
Arkansas. 

Ambrose A. Sevier, 1345 
William 8. Fulton, 1347 
Michigan. 

Augustus 8. Porter. 1845 
William Woodbridge, 1847 

The twenty-nine members, whose 





Daniel W. Sturgeon, 1845 
Delaware. 
Richard H. Bayard, 1845 | 


Thomas Clayton, 
Maryland. 
John Leeds Kerr, 
William D. Merrick, 
Virginia. 
William C. Rives, 
William S. Archer, 
North Carolina. 
William A. Graham, 
Wilkie P. Mangum, 
South Carolina. 
William C. Preston, 
John C. Calhoun, 





1347 


names are printed in italics are of the 
Whig, and the twenty-one others of the 
Democratic party. 

The figures, indicating the expiration 
of the term of appointment will show the 
new elections. There were besides, sev- 
eral resignations. The two late Senators 
for Massachusetts, Messrs. Davis and 
Webster, resigned in the course of the last 
session, the former to take the station of 
Governor of Massachusetts, and the lat- 


ter thatof Secretary of State. 


1343 | 
1845 | 


The Hon. John Tyler, Vice President 
elect, was conducted to the chair, and 


/after taking the oath to support the con- 


} 
i 


1845 | stitution, took the chair, and made a 
1347 | brief and appropriate address. The prin- 


cipal business of the extra session was to 


1843 | act upon the nomination of cabinet offi- 
1847 | cers, and other appointments made by the 


new President. The following nomina- 


1843 | tions were made by the President, of the 
1847 | heads of the several departments, in con 
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understood, and the nominations were 
confirmed by the Senate. 


Secretary of State, Hon. Daniel Web- | 


ster, of Mass. 
Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Thom- 
as Ewing, of Ohio. 


Secretary of War, Hon. John Bell, of | 


Tennessee. 
Secretary of the Navy, Hen. George 
E. Badger, of North Carolina. 
Postmaster General, Hon. 
Granger, of New York. 
Attorney General, Hon. J. J. Crit. 
tenden, ot Kentucky. 
The cabinet, as thus constituted, gave 
very general satisfaction to the Whig 


party. 


Francis 


ing his seat in the Senate, to taking a 
place in the cabinet. 


Before the Senate adjourned, the Vice | 


President vacated the chair, and the Hon. 
Samuel L. Southard of New Jersey, was 
chosen President of the Senate pro tem- 
pore. The only other business of inter- 
est transacted by the Senate, besides the 
confirmation of a number of appoint- 
ments to various offices, was the removal 


of Blair and Rives from the office of 


Printers to the Senate, to which they had 
been chosen just before the close of the 
preceding session. The Senate adjourn- 
ed on the 11th. 
persons collected in Washington to be 
present at the opening of the new admin- 
istration. The crowd present at the cer- 
emony of inauguration is variously esti- 


An immense number of 






formity with the arrangement previously | pointed under the present administration. 


It had been for some time under- | 
stood that Mr. Clay would prefer retain- | 


mated, as consisting of frem 30,000 to- 


60,000 persons. Among the strangers 


were many who had come from different | 
parts of the country to press their claims | 


for appointments to different offices. The 
removals from office, however, of incum- 


bents who had been appointed by, or were | 
attached to the old administration, were | 
The first nomina- | 


comparatively few. 
tions made by the new government were 
merely to fill vacancies. Several of the 
old officers who held important stations in 
different parts of the country, resigned on 


the retirement of the administration to | 


which they owed their situations. The 
principle professed by the administration 
was to make no removals of officers who 


political partisans, or have abused the in- 
fluence of their situations for political 
ends, and it was officially announced that 
this rule would be applied to officers ap- 
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The day was celebrated at Washington 
by two brilliant balls, and in a similar 
manner throughout the country. In 
many of the larger towns there were il- 
luminations and other testimonials of the 
_joy of the Whig party on their entrance 
into political power. 

March 9. In the Supreme Court of 
the U. States, Mr. Justice Story deliver- 
ed the decision of the Court in the case of 
the Amistad. The Court reverses that 
part of the decision of the Circuit Court 
which ordered the negroes to be deliver- 
ed by the President to be transported, 
and ordered that they be discharged. 

March 17. The Denshious addressed a 
proclamation, calling an Extra Session of 
Congress, to consider “sundry weighty 
and important matters chiefly growing out 
of the state of the revenue and finances 
of the country.” The two Houses are 
directed to convene on the 3)st of May. 
| March 18. The Legislature of Massa- 
_chusetts was prorogued, agreeably to its 
request, by the Governor, having passed 
_ 132 Acts and 66 Resolves. Very tew of 
_ these are of any general interest. Under 
one of these acts, the costs of public jus- 
tice will in future be defrayed in part by 
the several counties, instead of the State 
government; another provides that the 
expenses of Probate Courts shall be met 
by atax on property passing through 
them; another puts an end to the long 
disputed Charlestown Bridge question, by 
providing that tolls shall be levied on 
Warren Bridge till a sum be collected 
large enough to purchase Charles River 
Bridge for $25,000, and thus perform a 
tardy act of justice to its owners, and to 
establish a fund sufficient for the repairs 
of both bridges; after which time they 
are both to be free. The greater part of 
the acts relate to private business. 

Those of the Resolves which are of a 
public nature, relate to the claims for 
French spoliations prior to 1801, which 
the Legislature affirm to be deserving of 
immediate payment; to the Northeastern 
boundary question, with regard to which, 
the Legislature express their firm opin- 
ion that the English claim is entirely un- 





founded ; to the re-eligibility of the Pres- 
| ident of the U. States, which, as the Leg- 
have faithfully discharged their official | islature suppose, ought to be prevented by 
duties, excepting in the cases of men | an amendment to the Constitution; and 
who have shown themselves to be violent | to the tariff laws of the United States, 








which the Legislature defend as useful 
and valuable. 

This was the first session of the Legis- 
lature under the last amendment of the 











State Constitution, providing fora dimi- 
nution of the House of Representatives. 
(See Monthly Chronicle, Vol. [. p. 117 
and 246—256.) The reduction of num- 
bers did not take place to its full extent 
however, this being the year of the de- 
cennial valuation, when every town is 
permitted to send one member. The 
House numbered accordingly, more than 
four hundred members, a number quite 


large enough to show, that safety is the | 


only advantage gained in so large a mul- 
titude of counsellors. 
ics of imprisonment for debt, reduction 


of salaries, abolition of laws prohibiting | 


intermixture of races, abolition of capi- 
tal punishments, and others as familiar to 
the public, were discussed at length with 
the usual arguments and the usual result. 
This Legislature deserves the credit of a 
sedulous devotion of its time to business, 
and of having shortened the session by 
some days, beyond the example ofa num- 
ber of preceding years. 

March 20. ‘The Secretary of State ad- 
dressed a circular to the heads of the 
other departinents announcing the deter- 
mination of the President to permit no 
partisan interference on the part of any 
officers of the General Government in 
the freedom of elections, nor any contri- 
bution or assessment on salaries for party 
or election purposes, and announcing 
that any such conduct will be regarded 
by him as cause of removal from office. 

Ricamonp, Va., March 20. The Gen- 
eral Assembly this day passed a resolu- 
tion disapproving the conduct of the 
Governor in refusing to deliver up to the 
Governor of New York a fugitive from 
justice, until the Governor of New York 
should surrender certain fugitive slaves in 


his territory. On the passage of this res- | 


olution Governor Gilmer immediately 
resigned his office, not wishing “‘ to ob- 
struct the action of the General Assem- 
bly by his individual judgment.” 

On this resignation, a bill was intro- 
duced in the Legislature, providing that 
the next Gubernatorial term should be- 

in on the Ist April proximo, instead of 
April 1, 1843, and passed —— all its 
stages. A resolution was offered pro- 
posing to proceed on the 23d inst. to the 
election of Governor, this officer being 
chosen in Virginia by the Legislature. 
On the 23d it appeared that a large num- 
ber of the members had gone home, a joint 


The standing top- | 
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resolution having passed for adjourning 
on thatday. In consequence, tle resolu- 
tion was opposed, and atter being debated 
through the day was Jaid on the table. 
The act providing for a change in the be- 
ginning of the Governor's time was then 
repealed, and the two Houses adjourned 
sine die. This left the duties of Gover- 
nor in charge of John M. Patton Esq., 
the senior Councillor, and after the expi- 
ration of his term, on the 3lst inst., to 
Col. John Rutherford. Mr. Patton is a 
Whig, Mr. Rutherford a Democrat. 

The reason for the refusal to proceed to 
the choice of Governor on the 23d, was 
the absence of a large number of the 

Whig members, without whom the party 
| was unwilling to proceed to an election. 
| Mr. Patton as Lieut. Governor, issued his 
| warrant for the surrender of Robert F. 
Curry, the fugitive from New York, de- 
/manded by Gov. Seward, remonstrating 


| at the same time against the conduct of 


| the government of New York in relation 
| to fugitive slaves. 

Mosite, March 26. The steamboat 
James Adams, Capt. Chase, master, ar- 
| rived in port for wood,en route to New 
| Orleans, and from thence to Arkansas, 
| having on board one hundred and twenty 
'Mickasaukies from Florida, in charge of 
| Major Belknap, 3d Infantry, and Adju- 
tant Sprague, 8th Regt. U.S.A. The 
| boat left Tampa on the 21st inst., accom- 
J veer by the brig Saratoga, bound for 
|New Orleans with one hundred and ten 
| Indians, principally Tallahassees. These 
| Indians have been assembling at Tampa 
| the last two months, invited there by Gen. 
| Armistead to hold a talk of peace The 
'recent judicious policy of the Govern- 
ment, appropriating $100,000 for the 
peaceful removal of the Seminoles, ena- 
bled the commanding General to induce 
them to emigrate to their new homes, 
which together with the efforts of the Ar- 
kansas Delegation will, it is thought, ter- 
minate this protracted war. 

March 30. The Brothertown Indians, 
about forty-five miles from Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, have been admitted to citizen- 
ship in that Territory, and are substantial 
farmers. The Stockbridge Indians are 
settled thirty-six miles south of Green 
Bay. Neither of these tribes of Indians 
permit ardent spirits to be sold within 
their reservations. 





















